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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1871. 


Contributions. 


NARROW-GAUGE FREIGHT-CAR. 


It gives us pleasure to be able to present our readers 
with an accurate engraving of a narrow-gauge freight- 
car, for the drawing of which and the following letter 
we are indebted to Mr. Schuyler, the Secretary of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. A review of Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s reasoning and some consideration of the effect of 
gauge on the weight of cars will be found on our edito- 
rial page : 

To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


It had not been my intention to write or print anything 
further upon a subject which has so many able advocates 
and about which so much has already been written, until 
such time as the completion of some of the many narrow- 
gauge roads now under construction should place in our 
hands statistics derived from actual American practice to 
take the place of those gathered from foreign practice, 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


your very careful consideration of it. Being the first yet 
built for this gauge, it is likely, of course, to have many 
imperfections. I do not, therefore, present it as a model, 
but merely as an illustration of what may be done with 
that class of stock on the 3-feet gauge, and of the justice 








of the comparisons which have been already made. The 
dimensions of this car are as follows: 

Length of frame over all...... .......cceeeeees -» 28 feet 7 inches, 
DEN Gtth tah snnkett ckadAncesestoabdaenannens aos = 

Height of floor above rail ...............0000 sees 2“ 4 “ 
DT Tin (125 ccnbbdedhisabuddecdeecseeaune 22 ‘* Linch, 
»,  . tenance 6 ‘** 2inches. 
en ae — 
Diameter of wheel......... ...... 20 “ 
Angle of stability empty 56 degrees. 

« ” louded with 11,800 lbs. cotton.. 38 * 

“ - 17,600 Ibs, wheat. . 51 
UUs sc 0tieee<c00:0s040neaesnabeeeeenarassesse 132 square feet. 
OBES GPRD I BOK. ...... cocccceccesecesesss eoceee 792 feet. 
PI caac.0:000'n:00 000060000440 o00eseeeesecesce MDE 
CAG: :+..nksemdaahtdndvak temhnian mance aiad 17,600 lbs, 
Proportion of dead to paying weight............. 1t 


0 

The dimensions of each part of the car are given, so 
that whosoever will may calculate, each in his own fash- 
ion, the weight and strength of the car. The weights 
here given are taken from the scale records at the shops 
and vouched for by the makers as correct. 

The weight given for oak seems light, but it is the aver- 
age of all the dressed oak used in the car, the material 
being the best Pennsylvania white oak. 
No. feet oak, 810. at 4 lbs. per foot 

= pine, 515, at 2lbs, = ** 
Wrought iron, steel, brass and rubber. 
Cast iron 
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of this latter car as compared with the first to be as 95 
to 100—that is, on a total floor area of 132 feet it is as 
safe with a load of 19,000 lbs. as the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road car having a floor area of 221 feet is with a load of 
20,000 lbs. I think we are perfectly safe, therefore, in 
placing the capacity of this car at 17,600 lbs., or 2 to 1 of 
weight. A platform and a gondola are the other cars be- 
longing to this set, They are of precisely the same pat- 
tern and size in all respects, excepting, of course,that of the 
superstructure, A tabular statement will show them better: 














| WEIGHT. | 
CLASSES OF | , , 
; sapacity. 
CARS. | 
| Running |p Super- | 
gear. |Platiorm. structure, Total. 
Platform... 2.600 "Ea 6.250 19.000 
Gondola....... 2,600 3650 | 1,000 7,250 | 18.000 
ere 2,600 | 3,650 2,550 8,800 17,60 
Average ..... |.......... | isis aiblenene Mabaocai iaahe | 4,443 | 18,200 
2 | ae 
3 a | cosT, | ~ eo 
<4 | Res 
| eo | —2s 
CLASSES OF CARS. a> | 8-3 
se | om For 1,000! 2° Ss 
| 4 Total. Ibe, ca- : Be 
| 3g pacity. 72 
Pc poseantaideeuibie 3,156 350 $18 42 | lto sod 
Gondola,......... 3,156 INS 21 39 1 to 2.48 
Se ere 3,300 450 25 71 I to 2,90 
BOR sonic siscicnssesea eres 305 | $21.15 | 110245 
& 
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NARROW-GAUGE 


which, however valuable in itself, must necessarily differ 
from ours as widely as the broader systems on each side 
of the ocean have always diflered ; but in one of your 
late issues containing a criticism on a letter signed “ H. 
B. W.” to the New York World,I notice many statements 
and comparisons which, though no doubt honestly made, 
coming from such a source, are likely to have an injurious 
effect upon the minds of those accustomed to read and 
to some extent be guided by the opinions of the GAZETTE. 

Heretofore your opposition to the system has been con- 
ducted cleverly and with fairness, but in this article there 
is an evident attempt to rob it of all its claims to consid- 
eration, which | am bound to attribute to the reasons as- 
signed in the article itself—want of information regard- 
ing the weights and capacities of cars and cost of con- 
struction of narrow-gauge lines. The article certainly 
shows the want of such information, but I should have 
expected from the visits of one of your editors to the 
works where the cars for the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
way were being built that it might bave been otherwise ; 
besides that, photographs and descriptions of the four- 
wheeled freight-cars have been widely distributed. But, 
since you lack that information necessary for a fair dis- 
cussion of any subject, I feel it is necessary, as far as 
time will permit me, to supply it, in order that you may 
be better guided in any future articles towards that fair- 
ness of comparison exacted from the advocates of the 
narrow or three-ftcet gauge. 

You claim, and very justly, that all cars for the narrow 
gauge should only be compared in point of strength, 
weight, capacity and cost with corresponding cars for the 
broad gauge. As the great majority of the cars in use on 
American roads are eight-wheeled bogie-truck cars, I 
agree with you fully in thinking that all comparisons 
should be made with them. The accompanying drawing 
will give an illustration of the general plan of an eight- 
wheeled car for the 3-feet gauge—one of a set but just fin- 
ished for the Denver & Rio Grande Railway. We solicit 


Fig. 3. 
FREIGHT-CAR, 


16,000 Ibs., while that of the platform having the same 
strength is placed at 19,000 Ibs., for the reason that they 
deemed the box too small to hold more than that amount 
of general inerchandise. 

There are but very few articles, however, of general 
traffic of such bulk in proportion to their weight that 


17,600 lbs. as here given. One of these is cotton, which has 
an average weight in bale of about 15 Ibs. per cubic foot. 
With this freight the capacity of the car would be lim- 


they would fail to load the car to its full capacity of | 


Fig. 2. 


‘To be compared with their peers on broad-gauge roads 
these cars should have— 

1. Equal strength in proportion to the load to be car- 
ried. 1 submit that they have that equal to the best cars 
made. 

2. That they shall have equal capacity for speed. To 
have this they must have equal strength of framing 
throughout to resist the jolting and strains, The drawing 
will show that they have this. 

They should also have an equal angle of stability. As 





ited to 11,800 lbs. This is a proportion of dead to paying 
weight of 1 to 1.34, so that it would still have a great ad- | 
vantage over the broad gauge, even for this exceptionally | 
light and bulky weight. 

For roads where the traffic should be largely in cotton 
a much larger car could casily be built seven feet wide 
and weighing 9,000 or 9,500 Ibs., which would still main- 
tain the proportion of one dead to two paying weight. 

For purposes of comparison I propose taking a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad car built by same makers, the heaviest 
and strongest made for that road—a car having a varying 
weight of from 18,000 to 20,000 lbs., and capacity limited 
to 20,000 lbs. The floor is supperted by seven stringers, 
the two outside 4x8 inches each, the five intermediate ones 
3x7 inches each, with a clear span of 18 feet, trussed by 
three 4-inch rods passing under two 3x9 inch corbels sup- 
porting the stringers. The weight of this car loaded will 
average, say, 39,000 Ibs. 

The floor of the 8-feet car above, as will be seen, has 
but four stringers, the two outside being 4x8 inches each, 
the two intermediate 4x7 inches each, having clear span 
of fifteen feet and trussed with two §-inch rods passing 
under two 3x9 inch corbels as above. 

The box framing will compare favorably in point of | 
strength with the heaviest cars for the broad gauge, and 
is 30 per cent. stronger than that of the great mass of cars 
in daily use. 


| tonnage. 


noted above, we have an angle empty of 56 degrees, 
loaded with wheat, 51 degrees. The usual angle of sta 
bility for a broad-gauge car is from 38 degrees to 45 de- 
grees. Certainly they_are at no disadvantage in this 
respect. 

The axle friction should be no greater than on the 
broad gauge. With 20-inch wheel and 2g-inch journal at 
20 miles per hour the speed of the axle is 228 feet per 
minute. Most broad gauge cars have wheels of 30 inches 
diameter and journals of 34 inches diameter, At 20 miles 
per hour their speed would be 205 feet per minute, If 
we substitute 24-inch wheels for the 20-inch wheel now 
used for the narrow-gauge cars, which can be done at the 
slightest possible increase of weight and still retain an 
angle of stability as great es the broad-gauge car, the 
speed of axle would be but 186 feet per minute, 

A serious impediment to speed and detraction from 
power of engine is found in the flange friction and sliding 
of wheels on curves owing to difference in length of in- 
ner and outer rails, For the 3-feet gauge this is reduced 
about 30 per cent.—a most important advantage in lines 
having considerable curvature. I believe, then, that this 
point of speed may be readily conceded. 

3. That the cost of cars shall be no greater for their 
The average cost of the three classes of cars 
box, gondola and platform, for the 3-fect watige, is $21 70 
per 1,000 pounds capacity. 








A simple calculation will show the platform strength 


The average cost of corres] onding cars for the 
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gauge (4ft. 8}in.) is $32 25 per 1,000 pounds capacity, or | discussion ; but, if you please, we will compare our pas- 


nearly 50 per cent. greater than for the 3-feet. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| senger cars with such as are in use on the Pennsylvania 


So it will be seen that in no point of comparison do | Railroad, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Hanni- 
these cars suffer, while in many which are vital to the | bal & St. Joseph, Kansas Pacific, and many other first- 


transportation interest of the country they so far excel | 


as to be beyond comparison. 
The following comparative statement will show thse 
things more plainly : 














WEIGHT. CAPACITY, | cosT IN 1871. 
STYLE OF 
CAR. | | | 
Gauge Gauge | Gange| Gauge Gauge Gauge 
Bft. 4ft. S¥gin!) Bft. [4ft. Ki¥gin.) Bit. 4f. Bigin. 
ee | — 
&-wheeled | | | 
_ er 8,800 | 19,000 | 17,600 20,000 $450 | 8735 
8&-wheeled | } | 
platform.| 6,250 | 18,000 | 19,000 20,000 350 | 575 
8-wheeled | | 
gondola..| 7,250 18,500 | 18,000 | 20.000 385 625 
Bs chan | Foe ee 
Average.| 7,450 | 18,500 | 18,200 | =. 20,000 $395 $645 
| | 


| | 
| COsT PR. 1,000 LBS.) PROPORTION OF DEAD 




















LOAD. | TO PAYING LOAD. 
STYLE OF CAR, = 
Gauge | Gange | Gauge | Gau re 
3ft. i4ft. 83gIn. | Sift. | 4ft. #3gin. 
B-wheeled box,......... $2558 | $3675 | 1to2 | 1001.05. 
8-wheeled platform 18 42 2°75 1 to 3.04 1 to Ltt 
8-wheeled gondola,..... 21 38 3125) 1 to 2.48 1 to 1.08 
Avvertge,....s-cse-0.] $21 70 | $3225, 1wW245) 1twolie 
| | 


Saving in dead weight of cars to carry 100 tons freight... 103,000 Ibs, 
Saving in cost of cars to carry 100 tons freight $2,110 

Nearly a hundred of the four-wheeled cars are in daily 
use upon the Denver & Rio Grande Railway carrying 
iron and other construction material. To carry iron, as 
they are short cars, a swing bolster is placed across 
the center of the car and two are coupled together, the 
iron resting on the bolsters. Each car weighs 3,500 lbs., 
and carries 10,500 lbs, of iron (21,000 upon the two). 
It is the severest load with which any car can be tested, 
but it is carried with perfect ease, the cars rvnning so 
steadily and smoothly over a new track, as yet unballast- 
ed, with heavy — and sharp curves, as to be a 
subject of remark by every one who sees them. Railway 
men especially remark the nearly perfect freedom from 
flange friction on curves, which would cause the cars 
upon the broad gauge to grind very badly. I should cer- 
tainly like to see a train made up upon the broad gauge 
of any cars which would weigh so little and do so much 
as these, and a description of such would be of very great 
benefit. 

Unfortunately for us, delays in the arrival of iron for 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway (which is now, how- 
ever, on hand) have prevented the completion of the line 
and delayed the experiments which were proposed to be 


made when the work of construction should be finished, | 


which will account for the meagre information regarding 
the operation of this line. 


It seems a little strange that, while crying out against 


unfair comparisons, you should yourselves have selected 
as an offset to the passenger cars built for us by Jackson 
& Sharp, such a car as the one mentioned in use on the 
New Jersey Railroad. Nowhere else could you have 
found a car so frail or devoid of ornamentation as the one 
you cite, which is in use only as a smoking car or second- 
class car on the local trains between New York and New 
Brunswick. I cannot recall in my journeys through the 
country anything fit to compare with them, 

If disposed to deal fairly, why not cite our smoking 
car, which gives as much room as the New Jersey car, 
and weighs but 307 Ibs. per passenger, and costs but $58 

er passenger; or, if not so magnanimous, make due al- 
owance for the two water-closets, the partition in the 
center and stove space, which are wanting in the New 
Jersey car, and whicn allowance would give more room 
per passenger than the New Jersey car, while bringing 
weight and cost for this first-class handsome car below 
that of the poorest of broad-gauge rolling stock. 

If we had chosen to run such Cars as the one quoted, we 
could have built them for a weight of 320 lbs. per passen- 
ger, with the allowance of 33x19 inches space claimed for 
the New Jersey car; but every one who saw these cars 
for the Denver & Rio Grande Railway as they left the shop 
will admit that, in point of finish, they were worthy of 
comparison with the best day cars made. 

It is a mistake which all opponents of the narrow gauge 
make to suppose that the lightness of these cars arises 
from a frailer style of construction than those in ordinary 
use which are so heavy; but that this is not so any one 
who takes the trouble to estimate the relative strength of 
the car framing given above, and that of any, even the 
heaviest, car in use on broad gauges, may readily see. | 
have not just now the data at hand, nor the time to make 
as full comparison of these cars with those of broad 
gauges as I would like. I would rather show side by side 
the weights and comparative strength of each detail of 
the two systems. Such a comparison would show more 
plainly than any explanation all the advantages afforded 
by the 3-feet gauge fur car construction, and where the 
great saving in weight is obtained. The deductions to be 
drawn from the foregoing statement ot weights and ca- 
pacities, and from a thorough examination of the draw- 
ing, are: 

First. That the strength of these cars, their capacity 
for resisting shock and strains, as compared with the best 
cars in use on the 4ft. 84in. gauge, is as 95 to 100. 

Second. That their actual carrying capacity is in the 
same proportion. 

Third. That their capabilities for speed are in same 
proportion. 

Fourth. That with all these, the average weight of the three 
styles of cars given above on each system bears a proportion of 
but 89 for the narrow gauge to 100 for the broad, with a pro- 
portion of coat but 67 to 100. 

Now, as jt is from freight that new roads west of the 
Mississippi must chiefly look for support, I think we 


class roads. A car which has a weight of 36,000 to 88,000 
lbs. costs $6,009, and seats 53 passengers, giving them 19 
inches width and 33 inches between seats. This is a 
weight, per passenger, of 675 lbs. and a cost of $113. 
To give the passengers on the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
way the same room, we should take out the partition, 
reduce number of passengers to 32, and have a car weight 
of 468 lbs. and cost of $100 per passenger. The height 
of the cars is already much greater than those on foreign 
roads, and is sufficient to allow perfect freedom of move- 
ment for the tallest persons. The ventilation is also as 
perfect as in any cars in use. After witnessing the re- 
sults obtained on these, the first of the kind ever built, I 
have no hesitation in saying that all the comforts desir- 
able for passengers on the longest routes can be obtained 
in the narrow-gauge cars, without exceeding, even if 
equaling, the weight and cost-of the broad-gauge cars. 

| ‘These questions have been discussed so long that I be- 
lieve it is evident to all that four-fifths of the roads al- 
ready constructed in the United States are operated with 
rolling stock having its weight so disproportioned to the 
amouut of traffic that the expense of constructing lines 
for it to run upon, and the.subsequent heavy expense of 
operation involved by its use, isa waste of money almost 
criminal in those parts of our country yet unsupplied 
with railways, where capital as well as traffic is small, 
and where it can always find so many more profitable 
uses than that of being sunk in the construction of lines 
where the very excess of capital employed must defeat 
the objects for which the line was built, retarding instead 
| of accelerating the development of the country. 

One plan by which to remedy this has at one time or 
another been a favorite one with probably nearly every 
engineer in Christendom. They have all said: “ Of 
course rolling stock is too heavy. Build it lighter and 
lighter lines can be made upon which to run it, which 
will be paying railways even with the smallest traffic;” 
and such lines have been constructed, retaining the exist- 
ing gauges, under the natural belief that transfers were 
to be avoided, but disappointment has resulted in almost 
every case, whether in Europe or this country, because 
the light rolling stock when transferred to other lines 
would not stand the heavy shocks and strains on the 
heavier roads, and the lightly built lines would not sup- 
port the heavy pounding weights of the heavier rolling 
stock, so that the lines very soon lapsed to the old sys- 
tem. The tendency has constantly been toward heavier 
rolling stock, though their loads have not been corre- 
spondingly increased, and just so long as roads are built 
wide enough to permit such disproportions of car weight 
and freight as now exist, just so long will these dispro- 
portions increase, and lines must be constructed heavy 

enough to support them. 

But even were it possible to restrain this tendency 
| toward increase of weight on present gauges, it has not 
by any means been proved that it would be the best for 
the new system which must be developed in the unoccu- 
pied countries west of the Mississippi. 











| 





has been too often discussed to need any repetition. It 
has furnished a solution for nearly all the difficulties 
with which engineers had to contend in the building of 
light railways, and its advantages have become so appar- 
ent in its long trial abroad as to threaten to revolutionize 
the whole system of railroads, instead of being, as its first 
advocates claimed, adapted to the wants ot particular 
sections and districts. No better proof of its merits could 
be found than in the opposition it meets among those fear- 
ing rival roads. To counteract its increasing popularity the 
old principle of light construction on broad gauges is re- 
vived. The surprising part of this is, that it should meet 
with support from the GAZETTE. 

Compared with the 8ft. gauge, the points claimed for 
this revised theory are, as near as I can gather: 

Nearly equal economy in construction of line. 

The same advantages of light rolling stock. 

The avoidance of transfers. 

Greater angles of stability and consequently greater 
steadiness for its cars. 

In support of this theory you give in your issue of Au- 
gust 23 a comparative estimate of the cost of a road 
upon this plan and one of 8ft. gauge. 

I will confess that in an examination of this estimate 
one can hardly believe it to be the work of a sound or 
experienced engineer, and is naturally puzzled to know 
how it could have passed into your columns without more 
careful criticism. A still more surprising thing is that 
you should have soberly commended it and that the Scien- 
tific American should, in reproducing it, be so overcome 
by its plausibility as to forget its usual caution and strike 
out savagely in regard to what it terms ‘‘ a narrow-gauge 
bubble.” Now while the article in the Scientific American, 
which is justly headed ‘‘ nonsense,” is simply amusing 
in its absurd decisions as to what will be the effect of this 
estimate, itis no less intended to do the narrow-gauge 
interests much harm. 

It certainly has not been shown, nor do I think it can 
be, that ‘‘many of the items set down” in that estimate 
‘*as equal in cost ’’ will be the same in both cases. 

For instance, the item of graduation, in which but 6 
per cent. difference in cost between that necessary for 
4ft. 8tin. and that for three feet is shown. 

I should very much like to see the country where an 
engineer could construct a safe road bed tor a 4ft. 8}in. 
track at a cost of but 6 per cent. greater than one which 
would be perfectly secure and most economical for a 
gauge of 3 feet. The nearest approach to it would be, 

erhaps, on some parts of the great plains in the far 
est, where the cost of one being little or nothing, the 
increase for the other would be expressed in same terms. 
But if we take that extreme, take the other also. I know 
of many miles of country through which railways al- 
ready projected and building must pass, in the mountains 
of Colorado and New Mexico and through the elevated 
table lands of Arizona, where the increase of cost would 
be more than 50 per cent., and in some cases more than 





might well eliminate the passenger question from this 





75 per cent., over that for a 3-feet gauge, without making 


The history of the narrow gauge and its advantages | 
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any allowance for the sharper curvature permissible on 
the 8-feet, and which the desirable feature in the broad 
system, the avoidance of transfers by running over the 
line the heavy rolling-stock of other roads, would pre- 
vent. Miles of country nearly as bad exist in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia and 
other States, which in the near future must be traversed 
by railways under the increasing demand for cheap 
transportation, where the difference in cost of graduation 
will range from 25 to 30 per cent., allowing the cheapest 
possible construction for the broad system. 

The item of masonry is also set down as equal in cost 
for both gauges. 

That should certainly have required a little explana- 
tion. Is it possible to build a culvert through or under a 
broad bank at no greater cost than through or under a 
narrow one? Or, since always it is contemplated to 
run over this line the wider and heavier rolling-stock of 
other roads, would an engineer build any piers for 
bridges as narrow as those for a 3-feet gauge, where no 
such transfer is contemplated ? Or would the bridges 
themselves be made no wider or heavier than for the 
8-feet gauge where no heavy rolling-stock is proposed to 
be run upon the line ? 

Some regard for another apparently desirable feature of 
these light roads—the gradual adoption of heavy rolling 
stock—would, I think, also demand that engine-houses, 
machine and car-shops, &c., being permanent structures, 
should be made large enough to accommodate the future 
engine and car. Noneof these things enter this estimate, 
which is so full of such omissions and inaccuracies that 
any further criticism of it would be wasted time. Sup- 
pose we allow that it is possible for the estimate to be 
correct (which certainly is a great moral concession) and 
that on this light railway the same small tunnels, narrow 
bridges, light rails, etc., are used; such at least as would 
be perfectly secure for the 38-feet gauge. It is claimed 
that the only difference in weight and cost of rolling 
stock would be that arising from increased weight and 
cost of axles. In other words, all the stock adapted to 
and built for the 3-feet gauge would be used on this broad 
gauge; that is, they would retain one of the greatest dis- 
advantages of the old system—the long axles, with their 
heavy dragging around curves, greatly detracting from 
the power of engine,and combine with it, what they have 
all along maintained to be the disadvantage of the narrow 
gauge, the narrow car-body. And for what purpose ? Sim- 
ply that they may have a greater angle of stability for their 
cars, and that their rails may be far enough apart to avoid 
the necessity of transfers by running over their line the 
loaded cars coming to them from other lines. 

It would not be reasonable to suppose that with the 
small wheels.of the narrow gauge many of their own cars 
would find their way on other lines; therefore, the bulk 
of the traffic must still be transferred, even alter this sac- 
rifice to prevent it, or else the large wheels and heavy 
truck-frames of the large car must be adopted at a con- 
siderable increase of weight and cost, for which in the es- 
timate no provision is made. As to angles of stability, 
since it is commonly assumed and _ practiccd that 38 de- 
grees to 45 degrees is perfectly sale at any ordinary speed, 
and it is shown that the 3-feet gauge possesses 45 degrees 
to 50 degrees loaded and 56 degrees to 90 degrees empty, 
I can hardly understand why any great sacrifices should 
be made to obtain a greater. Truly, then, the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from this broad-gauge, lightly- 
equipped system are as stated, that one way transfers can 
be avoided. But how will the attempt to run an ordinary 
car over such a road affect it? Before it can be done the 
whole line must be rebuilt—tunnels and cuttings en- 
larged, piers rebuilt and bridges made wider. Where, 
then, does this estimate of cost stand? Then a loaded 
freight car from a heavier line passes over this 30-lb. rail 
and hammers it with 5,000 lbs. per wheel, a force equal to 
that of the engine. A Pullman car is placed upon it and 
pounds it with 30 tons of dead weight. No engine from 
any other line may pass over it, or what is the result ? 
Simply a bending of the rails to such an extent as to 
render it unsafe for use until the rails over the entire line 
are renewed. It cannot cross a bridge without inflicting 
an unsafe strain. Why, then, the bridges must be made 
heavier. The simple effect of all this is that in a short 
time the line has lapsed to the old system. All the ad- 
vantages to be gained from the light rolling stock are 
lost, and the line has been rebuilt at a cost jar exceeding 
what would have at first been necessary. The narrow 
gauge is at least safe from any such disasters as this, and 
will go on making equal speed, carrying as great a quan- 
tity of freight and doing it at a cost of two-thirds that for 
which its heavier rival can possibly carry it, and above 
all making dividends instead of assessments. 

In making such an estimate as this, why is it that 
the cost of a representative line on the narrow gauge 
is overlooked? The GazeTrr says it declines 10 ac- 
cept a casual newspaper paragraph regarding the cost 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Kuailway as reliable. I do 
not know what paragraph it refers to, but in a circular of 
June 25th I gave the comparative cost of two railways 
built under the same engineering supervision and having 
in all respects a similar plan of constructions through the 
same character of country (that through which the nar- 
row gauge runs being, if anything, the most difficult), 
and having the same curvature and nearly equal gradi- 
ents. The ®cost of the one on the 4ft. 84:n. gauge, viz., 
the Denver extension of the Kansas Pacific Railway, be- 
ing $23,500 per mile, and that on the 3-feet gauge, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway, being $13,500 per ile, 
including equipment. 

Having occupied somewhat responsible positions in the 
construction of both these railways, with full knowledge 
of their details, I think these figures at least may be ac- 
cepted as reliable. 

The trains of the Denver & Rio Grande are every day 
making as good speeds asare made on the average of 
Western roads, freight trains running at 10 to 15 miles 
per hour, while passenger trains have repeatedly been 
run at speeds of 28 to 35 miles per hour, with as certain 
safety and ease as were ever insured to the trains on 
broader gauges, 

The difference between the two systems, viz., narrow 





gauge and broad gauge, with light equipment, is that 
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while both have started with equally favorable auspices, | 
one has been tried and abandoned, the other, the narrow- 
gauge, inaugurated in Norway (after a thorough trial 
and abandonment of the light equipment for the broad 
gauges), has since progressed in favor steadily until the 
present time. 

To-day we have on record the organizations of some 
forty-five lines of railway in the United States alone 
with 3-feet gauge, aggregating 10,000 miles in length 
and backed by some of the best railway men of the 
country, on nearly every one of which work has been 
commenced and is being prosecuted rapidly. 

_A singular feature of the argument of the broad-gauge | 
light railway advocates is that they persist in denomi- 
nating the narrow gauge a theory, while claiming for 
their own views the merits of practical success. It is a 
transmutation of terms that would be amusing were it 
not perpetrated by parties whose every word on such | 
subjects should have weight. 

The narrow gauge has been tried and operated 
successfully too long to be called a theory now. Its 
merit is its practical success wherever tried; whether for 
general traffic in Norway, Russia, Tasmania and Wales, 
or for purely mineral traffic—the hauling of slag from 
furnaces and coal from mines in this country, and, so far 
as tried, for general traffic on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway, the first in the United States. 

The light equipment for broad gauges was tried in 

Norway. Failing in that, they found success in the nar- 
row gauge. Light equipment for light broad roads has 
been used in England for branch lines and found want- 
ing; it has been tried repeatedly in this country, and 
abandoned under the universal tendency to increased 
weight and strength in all classes of rolling stock. Which, 
then, is theory, and which has the practical value ? 
_ The narrow gauge starts with its rolling stock as strong 
in proportion as the heaviest of the broad gauge, and its 
gauge saves it from any tendency toward further increase 
of weight. 

In face of all this and of the hearty indorsement of the 
3-feet gauge by such eminent engineers and railway man- 
agers as John Edgar Thomson, Samuel M. Felton, Thom- 
as A. Scott and a host more of the best and most thor- 
oughly practical railway men of this country, whose 
names, on account of their present identification with 
broad gauge, I am not at liberty to quote, and in face of 
the reports of commissions appointed especially to con- 
sider its merits and composed of such men as those who 
sat on the Imperial Commission of Russia, and those of 
the India Commission, which decided on the metre (8tt. 
3gin ) asthe gauge for a 10,000 mile system of railways 
in India, aftera thorough trial of this broad-gauge, light- 
equipment system : even so good a paper as_ the Scientific 
American, in presenting the estimate from the Gazerre 
of August 23, before spoken of, characterizes the narrow- 
gauge system of railways as a ‘‘ bubble” and predicts its 
speedy collapse. Now I have no claim to sit in judgment 
upon the editor of that paper, but I certainly must be | 
permitted a doubtas to his being a man of sounder judg- 
ment or more practical experience in railway construc- 
tion, or more reliable on general railway matters, than 
thousands of the men whose opinion is directly opposed 
to his, indorsing the narrow gauge as emphatically as he 
condemns it; gnd, in a modest way, I would beg | 








to suggest to him than in presenting and in- | 
dorsing such an_ estimate as the one given, | 
where the only difference he could see in cost 


of rolling stock was to be in the cost of axles to | 
the extent of 9 lbs. per car, he should not accompany it 
with the statement that the public will demand wide cars, 
for wide cars do most certainly involve more weight and 
cost in proportion to capacity, beyond that for a narrow 
gauge, than that included in the item axles, and just as | 
certainly do they involve an increased size and cost of 
bridges and masonry, of cuttings and tunnels, of engine | 
houses and shops, unprovided for in the estimate ; and I 
would also ask him as well as the GAzerrsE, since both 
papers from their able management and wide circulation 
have great influence in forming the opinions of a large 
portion of the people of the United States upon such 
subjects, if it would not be better to wait until the roads 
now approaching completion in this country shall have 
demonstrated the truth or falsity of their claims by prac- 
tical operation, before deciding so summarily what the 
people will demand ; and that they may investigate the 
capabilities of the narrow gauge for comfort more thor- 
oughly than either appears yet to have done, before de- 
ciding that the people will demand any more than they 
can easily obtain on the 3-feet gauge. 

It certainly at this late hour did not need a prophet 
like the Scientific American to divine that light railways 
for light traffic would probably be the next phase of rail- 
road engineering, but it did require considerable assur- 
ance to proclaim so decidedly that it was not to take 
the shape of narrow gauges. 

Long ago the people demanded cheaper transportation, 
and were given as the change to be desired the kind of 
light line you now propose. lt was a partial remedy, 
however, too weak to hold its own. We have progressed 
since then and have discovered the cause of failure. 

Now when the demand is repeated more loudly than | 
ever, engineers are ready with a nearly perfect system, 
which merits something more than the caustic commen- 
tary ‘‘ bubble.” A system which promises to double the 
facilities and halve the cost of transportation. Surely it 
were wiser to give the widest encouragement to such 
plans, instead of answering the cry with a resurrected 
failure ; to gain more credit for reliability, to become 
safer guides for the masses by a thorough investigation of 
the merits of plans already so strongly supported, in- 
stead of ruthlessly condemning them in face of estab- 
lished facts, HowarbD SCHUYLER. 








—The German railroad companies are talking about 
adopting compartment cars with sleeping-berths tor pas- 
sengers, and as an experiment it is agreed that they shall | 
be introduced for the convenience of the through traffic 





from Vienna to Paris and Vienna to Strasburg, respect- | 
ively ; but only for first-class passengers and on payment | 
of an addition of 25 per cent. on the present rate of fares. | ing Spee 


| with a driving-wheel of 43 inches. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 352.] 

On reassembling, the report of the Committee on style of 

Engines for Freight Service was read by the Secretary : 
REPORT ON LOCOMOTIVES FOR FREIGHT SERVICE. 
To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

GENTLEMEN : Your Committee, to whom was referred the 
question, ‘‘ What are the Best Patterns of Locomotives for 

reight Service ?” beg leave to report as follows : 

The question is one that involves so many side issues, and 
depends to so great an extent on the circumstances of each 
case, that your Committee feel that it would be presumption in 
them to designate any one —— style of engine as best 
adapted to all conditions of freight service. 

Experience has shown the necessity of dividing such service 
into fast and slow, light and heavy. Fast and light freight 
trains are required for the transportation of rapidly perishing 
merchandise, such as ice, fruits, live stock, and also for trans- 
portation of fine articles of great value, such as silks, which 
require to reach their destination promptly, to find immediate 
sale and avoid changes in the market value. In cases of this 
character, dispatch is of the first consequence and expense a 
secondary consideration, and freight trains are run at a rate of 
speed varying from eighteen to twenty-five miles an hour. 

Another class of goods may be designated as slow freight. 
Here economy in cost of transportation is the first considera- 
tion, and time is of secondary importance. Such merchandise 
as coal, lumber, ores, iron, grain, lime, etc., ar’ included un- 
der this head. 

Other circumstances attending the solution of the problem 
are the grades of the road, the character of the traffic ruling on 
the same, ete., ete. 

Your Committee, therefore, having full faith in the combined 
wisdom of our railroad managers, and accepting the old adage, 
‘Straws show which way the wind blows,” believe that it is 
only necessary to look at what has come into use on the differ- 
ent roads under the circumstances of each case, 

On comparatively level roads, such as prevail in many of the 
Western States, it will be found that the eight-wheel engine, 
with two pairs of drivers, is generally used as well for freight 
as for passenger service. For fast freight in the mountainous 
States, the same type of engine prevails. In Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, and elsewhere, however, grades of 
from fifty to one hundred feet per mile are to be worked, and 
freight, consisting for the most part of coal, iron ores, lumber, 
oils, pig and bar iron, etc., and other articles in the transpor- 
tation of which low rates are the desideratum, are to be hauled, 
it will be found that the eight and ten-wheeled engines having 
three and four pair of coupled wheels, and weighing from 


| 65,000 to 90,000 pounds, in running order, are mostly used. 


With engines of this character, very heavy trains are moved 
at a speed of from eight to twelve miles per hour. The precise 
lan of these six-coupled engines is in turn determined largely 
[ sectional preferences. Thus, on some of the railroads in 
New York and Northern New Jersey, heavy freight locomotives, 
having three pairs of drivers, with a driving-wheel base of 
14 or 15 feet and one pair of pony or leading wheels, are most 
in favor. While in Pennsylvania, Virginia and to some extent 
in Indiana, and clsewhere, the ten-wheeled engine, having 
three pair of drivers and a four-wheeled truck, is preferred for 
heavy freights. On the steepest grades, however, such as 
those on the road of the Mt. Savage Lron Company, of Mary- 
land, the Lehigh Valley, Lehigh & Susquehanna and Philadel- 
phia & Erie railroads, those known as the ‘‘ consolidation pat- 
tern,” having four pairs of drivers and a pair of pony-wheels, 
are considered the most economical and efficient. The loads 
hauled by engines of this class are so great that the cost of 
transportation can be reduced to the lowest possible figure. 
Although these engines in running order weigh about 90,000 
pounds, they are easy on the rail, work smoothly, and pass 
curves of 200 and 300 feet radius with ease. In fact, it is 
claimed for them by the managers that, by reason of their pe- 
culiar plan and arrangement, they are superior for slow freight 
service, on such roads as have been named, to all other patterns 
in use, 

Your Committee accordingly conclude, and beg leave to sub- 


| mit, that for fast freight the ordinary eight-wheeled engine 


with four drivers is most suitable ; for ordinary freight service 
the ten-wheeled engine with six drivers, and for working 
heavy grades and moving maximum quantities of freight at 
slow speed the Mogul” engine with six drivers and pony 
truck, or the “ Consolidation” pattern, with eight drivers and 
pony truck, 

D. O. SHAVER, 

8. M. CumMminas, 

D. P. Renniz, 

Isaac Dnripres, 

Avex, MIrcHELL, 

On motion, the report was received and ordered to be spread 


Committee. 


| upon the minutes. 


Mr. Jordan, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad—Our 
grade runs as high as one hundred and seventy fect, and we 
find those engines most serviceable. We haul thirty cars up 
this grade. We find less wear on the track and less repairs to 
the engine. I think they are the best heavy freight engines 
we have ever had. 

Mr. Wiggins, Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad—I would like 
to inquire the size of cylinder and amount of steam carried. 

Mr. Jordan, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad —Twenty 
inches, twenty-four inch stroke, and one hundred and twenty 
pounds of steam, and a forty-eight inch wheel. 





Mr. Lamb, Des Moines Valley RKailroad—Were they loaded or | 


empty cars? 

Mr. Jordan, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad—-Empty. 

Mr. Garfield, Boston & Maine Railroad—What rate of speed ? 

Mr. Jordan, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad—Ten miles 
an hour. 

Mr. Setchell, Little Miami Railroad—How many loaded cars 
can an engine of that kind pull up a grade of 170 feet ? 

Mr. Jordan—We do not load the cars that go up the grade. 
They are pulled up to the mines empty to be loaded. 

Mr. Wells, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad 
We have on the Madison Branch of our road a grade of 320 
feet. Formerly we had a cast-iron track and cogs between the 
tracks. That arrangement has been dispensed with, and we 
now use a weighted engine to obtain adhesion. It is 20 by 24 
We find no difficulty in ob- 
taining all the adhesion necessary to prevent the wheels from 
slipping. We are able to draw up that grade 16 empty cars ; 
or 6 loaded cars of ten tons each, making twenty tons to the 
car, with 120 pounds of steam. This is a grade of one foot in 
164. They run with less expense than before. The speed upon 
that grade is, of course, slow, not more than six or eight miles 
an hour. Our passenger trains go up at the rate of eight or 


third. When the speed is slow there is no doubt that engines 

of that kind are the best for drawing heavy loads. Of course, 

in going at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour, the wear 

and tear would be more to those engines than those of a differ- 
ent style. 

REPORT ON SPEED INDICATORS, 
The report of the Committee on the Practicability of Plac- 
BD Indicators on Engines was then presented, together 


' ten miles an hour. The length of the grade is one mile and a | 


361 


with a descriptive pamphlet. The report was then read by the 
Secretary. 
To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

GENTLEMEN : Your Committee, appointed at the last annual 
meeting of the Association on the “ Practicability of Placing 
Speed Indicators upon Engines,” beg leave to report that cir- 
culars were issued cor taining the following questions : 

1st. Is it, in your opinion, advisable to plese speed indicators 
on locomotive engines ? 

2d. Have you any such instrument inuse? Ifso, please give 
a of its construction, if satisfactory ; and if not satis- 
actory, please state what objections you find to it ? 

3d. If you have any information on the subject not embraced 
in the foregoing interrogatories will you please send it ? 

To which they have received answers from twenty-six master 
mechanics. 

To the first question thirteen answer, no ; five answer, yes. 

To the second question eighteen have none in use, 

To the third question nineteen have no information. 

Mr. Boon, of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, 
replies as follows : 

**In my opinion it would be advisable to place speed indi- 
cators on locomotive engines ; provided the indicator was made 
to register the speed, that could be read off, showing the speed 
at any point on the road, and one that could not be tampered 
with by the engineer. 

“*T am satistied that nearly all the accidents to freight trains 
while in motion are caused by excessive speed. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a freight train run to exceed ten or fifteen 
miles “gd hour. You will tind wherever a higher rate of speed 
is made with a freight train that wrecks are an every-day oc- 
currence, 

**On many roads rules are made to prevent fast running 
with freight; yet in spite of men being discharged for viola- 
tion of rules, and every endeavor made to prevent them, they 
will continue to do so, and in many cases it is impossible to 
detect them. 

‘For these reasons indicators would pay any railroad to have 
them on their engines. 

“Indicators for giving the speed the engine was making 
without a registering arrangement would be of but little use. 

* All well-managed roads have their track carefully measured 
and marked, and with the time-card correct there is no trouble 
in knowing the speed locomotives are making. 

‘*T have never seen or heard of an instrument of the kind.” 

Mr. Charles Graham, of the Lackawanna & Bloomsburg Kail- 
road Company, thinks the Committee have mistaken the ob- 
ject of the inguiry. 

He thinks the question should have been distance not speed 
indicators. 

**We used a Shaffer & Budenburg indicator on one of our en- 
gines to ascertain the mileage, also to measure the length of 
our road, with distance between stations. We found the meas- 
urement as correct as the usual method with the chain, and 
therefore think it advisable to use them on all engines, to ob- 
tain the correct mileage, which, in my opinion, is a great 
desideratum.” 

Mr. J. B. Pendleton, of the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad, re- 
ports as follows : 

First Answer.—It would tend to correct irregular and reck- 
less running to have an instrument that would furnish an indi- 
cator card of each trip. 

Something of the sort, simple and durable, would no doubt 
assist in the economical management of an engine, 

Second Answer.—Have no such instrument. 

Third Answer.—Have no information on the subject. 

Mr. J. H. Setchell, of the Little Miami Railroad, reports as 
follows : 

“In my opinion the practicability of placing indicators on 
locomotives depends on the cost of such a device. It is a_very 
desirable thing for a master mechanic to know how muchslip- 
ping an engine does when tires come in badly worn. An indi- 
cator would enable him to place the blame where it properly 
belonged ; for there is no doubt that tires and engines are 
many times badly damaged by the carcless handling of the 
engineers ; but if the indicator would be much additional ex- 
pense in equipping engines, master mechanics would no doubt 
prefer to ascertain these facts by a comparison of one engine 
with another, or the tires of one engine with those of another, 

* Again, it would be useful in ascertaining the regularity and 
speed of trains, and the ability of an engine of a certain class 
and size to make a uniform specified time all over the road, 
For instance, the running time of an ——- train is thirty 
miles per hour over the entire length of a hundred miles of 
road. If the engine does this as shown by indicator, it would 
be a fair estimate of its capacity ; but if, instead, the indicator 
should show that the speed of the engine had been as high as 
sixty miles per hour, it would be fair to infer that the engine 
could not make the time on all parts of the road, or that the 
engineer was careless in running his train. 

“It would be useful in case of accidents in deciding the 
speed of the train, as you will always find persons ready to 
swear in such cases ‘ that the train was running sixty miles an 
hour.’ It was recently stated in my hearing in the City Coun- 
cil of Cincinnati that trains were run through the streets at 
this fearful speed, and I could not help remarking to a member 
that I found it hard work to run trains at half that speed out 
on the road, “ey 

“The device for the purpose of indicating speed must be 
simple and cheap, or the master mechanic will be satistied 
with his bad-worn tires and the superintendent with his irreg- 
ular trains.” A, 

Mr. Wm. H. Griggs, of the New York & Oswego Midland Rail- 
road, reports as follows : 

‘**7 think it would be a good instrument to have on locomo- 
tives, noting revolutions of engine speed, ete. We would know 
more fully the miles the engine runs, beside noting if there 
has been much slipping of wheels, more particularly freight 
trains. It would give more accurate amount of switching done 
at stations, 

“| have no such instrument. I have seen models of such an 
instrument got up by my foreman, Mr. O, Haynes, who is now 
Master Mechanic of the St. Louis & Lron Mountain Kailroad, 

“His machine was very simple, It was arranged, in con- 
nection with a clock, to register on paper the same as register- 
ing telegraph instruments. It made one prick on the paper to 
every nine revolutions of drivers, and was driven by eccentric, 
etc., from back shaft. 

“Mr. Haynes had the model made and attached to a small 
clock, such as seen on locomotives. In my opinion it would be 
a valuable and reliable instrument. He had just perfected his 
model at the time he left this company.” y 

Mr. 8. J. Hayes, of the Llinois Central Railroad Company, 
reports as follows : ; : pas? 

“Igt. ‘I should not deem it advisable to place speed indica- 
tors on all our locomotives, but think it would be desirable to 
have two or three of these instruments on cach division of our 
road #0 arranged as to be easily changed from one engine to 
another. ; 

“They could be used under the direction of several master 
mechanics, and would be very valuable. 

“9d. We have no such instrument on this road. 

“3d. I have never used a specd indicator, and have no in 
formation on this subject that would be of value. 

Mr. H. A. Towne, of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad 
Company, reports as follows : 

“It is, in my opinion, not only advisable but tapor 
place speed indicators on all freight and parsenge: 

providing they can be made practicable and with 
ble cost. 
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‘“ We have no such instrument in use. 

“Tf an instrument can be constructed so as to indicate the 
hour and number of revolutions (or distance) made within a 
given time, and placed beyond the reach of enginemen or others 
who might tamper with them, it would be very valuable to the 
owners of railway property.” 

Mr. F. A. Perry, of the Cheshire & Ashuclot Railroad, reports 
as follows: 

“Ist. I do not think it advisable. 

“2d. We have no such instrument at this time, but have 
had, and had it taken off, as we derived no benefit from its use, 

“It was patented by a Mr. Billings, formerly Master Car 
Builder of the Rutland & Burlington Railroad, who is now, or 
has been until very recently, Master Car Builder of the Phila- 
delphia & Baltimore Railroad.” 

The Committee beg leave to call your attention to a railway 
speed indicator and register, —— November 16, 1858, by 
Charles ‘I. Siernur. See pamphlet, which contains a description 
of the invention. 

Your committee have no other information as to its practical 
success than that which it contains. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. 8. Hupson, 

Rogers’ Locomotive Works, 
Epwanp H, Wintiams, 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
H. L. Leacu, 

Hinkley & Williams 
socomotive Works, 

On motion, the report was received and ordered to be spread 
upon the minutes, 

Mr. ‘Towne, Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, moved the se- 
lected portions of the accompanying pamphlet be appended to 
the report. Rejected. 


Committee, 


INVITATIONS. 

Mr. Lander, of the Committee on Invitations, moved a re- 
consideration of the resolution accepting the invitation of Mr. 
Thatcher Perkins, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, to visit 
Mammoth Cave, on account of the time necessary to make the 
trip. Carried, 

Mr. Setchell, Little Miami Railroad, moved that the commu- 
nication of Mr, Perkins be received and filed, and the Secretary 
be requested to inform Mr, Perkins that the Association was 
compelled, for want of time, to decline the invitation. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Sellers thought it best to take the sense of the conven- 
tion, 

Mr, Wells, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad 
This will not prevent anybody from going who desires to do 

Passes would be futnished them, and they would receive 
the same courtesy as individuals that would be extended the 
Association as a body. 

Mr. Burke, Memphis & Charleston Railroad—-I would sug- 
gest that the names of persons desiring to go be furnished the 
Secretary. 


KO, 


REPORT ON COMPRESSION BRAKES, 


The report of the Committee on the application of Compres- 
sion Brakes was then presented and cond by the Secretary : 

Tv the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

GentLemen : The Committee, to whom the subject of ‘ Ap- 
plication of Compressed Brakes” was referred at your last 
meeting, beg leave to submit the following report : 

We have received communications from twenty-seven master 

mechanics, all agreeing that it is practical to put the entire 
control of the train in the hands of the engineer. 
‘ But few of the master mechanics have given the different 
devices a trial, so that only two are prepared to speak from ex- 
pericnes, and those two have the ‘ Westinghouse Air Brake,” 
and speak favorably of it. 

Your Committee have investigated the workings cf the 
** Wostinghouse air brake,” and consider it practical in all the 
details, aud have no hesitation in recommending it to railroad 
companies as being a safe and reliable brake. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. Meronenn, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
PD. O. Suaver, Pennsylvania Railroad, — > 
C, T. Ham, New York Central Railroad, § 

On motion, the report was received and ordered to be spread 
on the minutes. 

Mr. Burke moved that as most of the members of the Asso- 
ciation had read a description of the ‘ Westinghouse Brake,”* 
that the reading of the accompanying description be dispensed 
with, Adopted, 

CHANGING 'TIME OF CONVENTION. 

The report of the committee on change of time for holding 
the Convention was then made by Mr, Johann, as follows : 

A majority of the committee are in favor of changing the 
time from September to an earlier period, say May or June. 

Report received and committee Setetect 

Mr, Wells, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad— 
Mr. President, in order to get this matter before the mecting, 
Emer that the change be made to the second ‘Tuesday in 
May. 

The President announced that it would be necessary to 
amend the by-laws, for section 5 Article I. reads as follows : 

ARTICLE I. 

Section 5. The regular meeting of the Association shall be held 
annually on the second Tuesday in September. 

Mr. Wolls, Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad— 
T move that the article be amended to read the second Tues- 
day in May. 

Mr, Setehell, Little Miami Railroad, called for a rising vote. 

Adopted unanimously, 

Mr. Devine, Wilmington & Weldon Railroad—I move that 
the clection of officers be postponed till the next annual meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Setchell called for a rising vote. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Van Tuyl, Cincinnati & Indianopolis Junction Railroad— 
IT moye that all persons who have withdrawn from the Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of engaging in other business be de- 
clared honorary members of this body, 

Adopted. 

[te This was subsequently repealed, and the following adopted 
— Secretary. 

Mr. Palmer, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway,. 
presented the following resolutions : 

Wuereas, The experience of the Association shows that it is only 
by continued and united efforts that the object of the organization 
may be obtained; and whereas, by the Constitution and by-laws as 
at present existing, we are deprived of the aid and co-operation of 
members who may be transferred to other spheres of action than 
sees immediately connected with railway management; be it there- 

ore 

Resolved, That any person who has been or may be duly qualified, 
and signs or causes to be signed the Constitution, as member of the 
Association, remain as such until his resignation may be voluntarily 
tendered; and be it further 

Resowed, That the Association fully appreciates the value and im- 
portance to the railway interest of America of the plan of this Asso- 
ciation as originated at Dayton, Ohio, June 10, 1¢68, by H. M. Brit- 
ton W. F. Smith, O. H. P. Little, Frederick Grinnell, William Swans- 
ton and Reuben Wells, and that the Secretary be instructed to cause 
this resolution to be handsomely engrossed, and a copy sent to each 

gentleman named in the resolution; and be it further 

Kesolved, That the Secretary be instructed to notify all former 


Committee, 


[*.Vote.—A detailed description of the Westinghouse Brake, but 





members who may be debarred by the by-laws as herewith existing, 
from participation in our meeting, of this change, and request their 
future attendance, 

Adopted. 

The President presented a communication from Mr. Pearsall, 
foreman of the Marietta & Cincinnati Railroad boiler oa, 
which was referred to the Committee on Boilers and Boiler 
Materials. 

Mr. Shaver, Pennsylvania Railroad—Mr. President, as we 
have adopted a resolution making certain persons honorary 
members of this Association, I move that the Secretary be re- 
quested to notify them by letter of such action. : 

Mr. Hayes, Illinois Central Railroad—I would like to inquire, 
Mr. President, whether an honorary member can be an officer 
of this Association. It seems to me that they must be mem- 
bers in the service specified, but I am not clear upon that 
point and would like to be enlightened. 

President—I would suggest that an honorary member should 
not hold office, and think it would be proper to tender my 
resignation. 

Mr. Sctchell, Little Miami Railroad—Mr. President, Imove a 
reconsideration of the vote. [Vleasantry.] The intention was 
to compliment the founders of the Association, Railway com- 
panies sometimes compliment master mechanics by retiring 
them; but that is not the intention of our compliment. 
({ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Hayes, Illinois Central Railroad—I have belonged to dif- 
ferent associations all my life, and am now fifty-four years of 





age. In all cases honorary members have no vote and 
pay no dues. That is the rule of every society I 
have belonged to. Now, is that your intention? 


There are reasons why we should have an election, not that I 
want to get rid of any officer here. Nobody wants to get rid 
of our President or Vice-President, but I want to get rid of the 
Treasurer. [Laughter.] I think it is necessary to reconsider 
the vote, and let gentlemen express their views. I think if 
that matter is reconsidered, as Mr. Setchell has moved, it will 
be entirely changed. Of course, if it is not reconsidered, I 
shall resign, 1 do hope it will be, and that these gentlemen 
will be re-clected till next May. 

Mr. Setchell’s motion was then adoptod. 

Mr. Grant, Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Railroad, 
moved that the same individuals be made active life members 
of the Association entitled to franchise, 

Mr. Setchell, Litthe Miami Railroad—That amounts to the 
sime thing, and L move to lay it on the table. Adopted, 

The report of the Committce on the Relative Merits of Steel 
and Case-hardened [ron for Working Parts of Locomotive En- 
gines was thon presented and read by the Secretary. 

To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

GENTLEMEN : The Committee, appointed at your last annual 
convention to report upon the relative merits of steel or case- 
hardened iron for working parts of locomotive engines, respect- 
fully submit the following : 

We have communications from thirty-two master mechanics, 
twenty-nine of which favor wrought iron case-hardened, the 
remaining three prefer steel for guide bar and crank pins. 

We, the Committee, do not hesitate to say that good ham- 
mered iron, well case-hardened, is much better than steel, 

One objection to case-hardened iron which many have is on 
account of the trouble of getting the work in shape after being 
sase-hardened, 

With the proper tools 
and a good man 
tion removed, 

The New York Central Railroad Company have engines with 
16x24 cylinder, 5 feet 6 inches drivers, that have the entire 
valve motion, including rocker shaft, guide bar and crank pin, 
made of wrought iron (case-hardened), which have run over 
five years without having the lost motion taken up. 

C LAM, | 
New York Central Railroad, | 
J. B. Greaa, 
Krie Railway, 
W. M. Srrona, 
New York & Harlem Rail- 


road, 


such as a portable screw-press, ete., 
the work is handled quickly, and that objec- 


| Committee, 


On motion, the report was received and ordered placed on 
record, 

Mr. Burke, Momphis & Charleston Railroad—I move, Mr, 
President, that the Chair now appoint a committee of five to 
draft subjects for report and discussion at our next meeting. 
Adopted, 

The President then appointed the following Committee : 
Burke, Memphis & Charleston Railroad ; Wells, Jeffersonville, 
Madison & Indianapolis Railroad; Boon, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railroad: Williams, Baldwin Locomotive 
ae and Grant, Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Rail- 
road. 

Mr. L. H. Sellars, Memphis & Charleston Railroad, was sub- 
sequently placed on the Committee instead of Mr. Burke, at 
the request of that gentleman, 

The report of the Committee onSteam Machine Riveting 
was then presented, read by the Secretary, and ordered to be 
placed upon the minutes. 


REPORT ON STEAM MACHINE RIVETING. 
To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 
GENTLEMEN: Your Committee on Steam Machine Riveting, 
having given the subject their fullest attention and considera- 
tion, find that there has been, and is still, considerable preju- 
dice against the system in the minds of many of our ablest me- 
chanics. This prejudice, it must be acknowledged, is not 
without good reason. 
The first riveting machine of which we have any knowledge 
was constructed on what is known as the ‘* Voggle plan.” This 
machine had a positive motion, a fixed and uniform move- 
ment, arbitrary as to distance. It was, however, adjustable to 
the length of the rivet and thickness of plates to be used, so 
that in any variation of these it was necessary to overhaul and 
readjust the machine, thus involving time and trouble. The 
riveting was accomplished by a squeezing process. 
With this machine good work could be done by a careful, in- 
telligent and conscientious workman, but as boiler-makers do 
not possess these qualifications in any greater degree than work- 
men in any other department of business, the reputation of the 
work done by the machines so constructed has, in many in- 
stances, been such as to create a proper feeling of distrust 
against machine riveting ; and as it is not possible always to 
obtain workmen who understand and appreciate the necessity 
of adjusting the machine at every change of rivet or thickness 
of sheets, much of the work will be badly made. For instance, 
if the rivet is too short the sheets will not be perfectly riveted, 
the hole will be only partially filled, and the cal will not be 
drawn down firmly on the sheet. On the other hand, if the 
rivet be too long, the metal will be forced into the hole to such 
a degree as to stretch the plates, making the hole oval in the 
direction of the lap, and weakening, if not breaking, the sheets 
between the holes. 
For these reasons machine riveting met with no favor in the 
minds of locomotive builders, and the work by machinery was 
generally distrusted. It is, however, a conviction almost uni- 
versally accepted by mechanics at this day that work of a more 
uniform and superior character can and should be produced by 
machinery than by hand. Your Committee, therefore, feel that 
they would be recreant to their calling were they to allow this 
distrust of machine riveting to exist longer, considering the 





not a part of Committee's report.—SECRETARY.] 


| observe any reason for making machine riveting an exception to 
| this generally admitted fact. 

- Your Committee also find that hand riveting is not without 
its objections or difficulties in the certainty of producing good 
work. As aninstance, it may be noticed that fre violent ham- 
mering (amounting to one hundred and seventy-five blows per 
rivet) is liable to crystallize the rivet, as well as to affect the 
plates ina similar manner to a greater or less degree according 
to the nature of the iron used. Furthermore the rivets are re- 
quired to be of strictly neutral iron, for if inclined to ‘ cold- 
short” the heads are liable to fly off; if to ‘‘ red-short” to split 
or gall while working at red heat. The liability of having ten 
to one hundred rivets of this character in a keg is not an unusual 
occurrence, and as they cannot be detected except in working 
there is a possibility of their escaping notice. Hence the 
character of the work is affected by the quality of the rivets. 
Again, in hand riveting s0 much depends upon the skill of the 
workmen as materially to affect the uniformity of the work ; 
the results varying with the different ideas of the workmen. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that the riveting machine 
now in use, known as the ‘‘piston machine,” mects the re- 
quirements above mentioned. 

1, The piston and rod form the ram, and being acted on by 
the steam at any given pressure the same force must be ap- 
= directed to cach waa every rivet driven, and with the same 
result. 

2. As the piston is not limited in its movement it will follow 
the rivet home, drawing the plates well together, filling the 
holes and making the work equally good, whether the rivet is a 
half inch too long or a half inch too short ; thus permitting 
what no ordinary workman would allow to occur, a difference 
of one inch in the length of the rivet driven in the same plate ; 
the result being merely a disproportionately large or small 
head, which is a mere matter of taste, while the riveting would 
prove equally good and secure in either case. 

3. As the riveting is done with a blow, and not by squeezing, 
the iron of the rivet is given no time to cool by contact with 
the sheet before it is forced into every crevice, and the hole 
compactly filled. The heading is done on the ‘“ npn sys- 
tem, thus gathering the metal together instead of scattering 
it, as is the case with the handhammer. The head, therefore, 
cannot split or gall, and consequently either ‘‘ red-short ” or 
** cold-short” iron can be used (red-short being preferred at all 
times). It thus becomes possible to prevent entirely the se- 
rious consequences arising from such a mixture of rivets as 
before mentioned, and ohich is so damaging in hand riveting. 

4, Sections of the rivets driven by the piston machine show 
the hole to be well filled all around and not stretched to any 
appreciable extent (not more so than in hand riveting), while 
the rivet and plates are left soft and free from any crystalliza- 
tion. 

Your Committee, therefore, in submitting the foregoing as 
the result of their investigation of the subject referred to them, 
beg leave to add that, in their opinion, ‘‘ steam machine rivet- 
ing,” when properly peeformed by means of the piston ma- 
chine, is superior to that done by hand. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
A. MircHELL, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Moris SELLERS, 
Late Des Moines Valley Railroad, 
G.8. Griaas, 
Worcester & Nashau Railroad, 

The President announced, by request of Mr. Wells, Jeffer- 
sonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad, that ample accom- 
modation had been made for the friends of members of the As- 
sociation desiring to go on the excursion to New Albany, 

On motion of Mr. Williams, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
the Association adjourned to meet Thursday morning, Sept. 14, 
at 9 o’clock, 





} 
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Committee. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Association convened at 9 o’clock, President Britton in 
the chair. 

President—The first business in order is the presentation 
of the report of the Committee on Lubricating Oils, which was 
read by the Secretary. 

LUBRICATING OILS. 
To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 


GENTLEMEN: In presenting their report upon the sub- 
ject of lubricating material, your committee desire to 
state that they have confined themselves exclusively 


to the replies to questions in their circular, and as these only 
embrace the experience of twenty-seven different roads their 
report will not be as comprehensive as they could wish. The 
information obtained from these sources varies somewhat in 
details, probably owing more to local circumstances than to 
any individual merit of one oil as compared with another. 

The general preference seems to o largely in favor of the 
use of lard oil mixed with a proportion of earth oil, of a gravi- 
ty of 28 deg. or 29 deg. to keep it thin in winter. For fast pas- 
senger trains arte lard oil seems to afford the best results, 
while on slow reight trains heavy earth oils are equally suc- 
cessful, unless a journal should become overheated, when it is 
almost impossible to cool it with any of the different varieties of 
earth oils. 

In lubricating cylinders, pure refined tallow, clear of acids, 
meets with most favor ; stthoust some prefer tallow oil in win- 
ter. Lard oil is also used to some extent for this purpose, 
securing complete immunity from dirt in pistons or on cylinder 
heads, and from the wasting of valve yokes, so often seen when 
tallow is exclusively used. A system of steam lubrication is 
also mentioned as being successful. <A sufficient quantity of 
steam to lubricate the valves and cylinders, but not enough to 
accelerate the speed on descending grades. A little tallow is 
used with it, about one pound per one hundred miles. By use 
of this process brass rings are reported as wearing 4 inch in 
44,652 miles’ running. 

The use of plumbago, mixed with tallow, is highly recom- 
mended for cylinders, as giving them a smooth glazed surface, 
and is perhaps the best lubricant known for this purpose, as by 
its use the disastrous effects of acids in tallow are entirely 
avoided. There has heretofore been a difficulty experienced in 
procuring this material entirely free from foreign substances, 
especially quartz. But this objection to its use is obviated in 
the manufacture of chemically pure plumbago. 

Plumbago grease for journals has not been extensively 


| enough used to warrant as yet its general adoption, although 


parties using it heartily commend it as a journal lubricator of 
great value and a sure prevention of hot boxes. The manufac- 
turers claim that it is infusible and practically indestructible, 
as neither a heat of 4,000 deg. nor a temperature of 50 deg. be- 
low zero, nor acid, nor gases, affects its condition. Experience 
proves that it forms on wearing surfaces a coating of extraor- 
dinary smoothness, and from its pasty condition is not liable 
to be thrown from the journal boxes, as are the oils ordinarily 
used for this purpose. 

From the information received your committee consider the 
subject of decided importance, and recommend a thorough in- 
vestigation as to the correctness of the merits claimed by those 
now using it. Reports from the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way and Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, mention 
the use of cast-iron journal boxes in connection with this mate- 
rial, with most flattering results, the experiments extending 
through a period of about twelve months, and proving entirely 
successful. If these facts should be borne out by the experi- 
ence of others in the same direction, the saving in the relative 
cost of iron and brass boxes would prove a very material item, 
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hoped that further particulars upon this and kindred points 
may be brought out by the discussions at our annual meet- 
ings. 

Your Committee would suggest that a number of the leading 
roads cause to be constructed for their use some device for 
testing the relative value of lubricants. Of those now in use 
the simplest form, perhaps, is that upon the Great Western 
Railway of Canada, consisting of a journal of the standard size 
running in our ordinary journal-box, packed in the usual man- 
ner, run at a uniform rate of speed under a pressure equivalent 
to ten tons to the car, a thermometer being attached thereto 
in such a manner as to note accurately the variations in the 
temperature. The information thus obtained would be entire- 
ly reliable, and the true value of the different grades of oil 
noted beyond possibility of doubt. 

The entire subject appears to be well worthy of continued in- 
vestigation, and if reports could be obtained from any consid- 
erable number of our railways they would prove in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. 

Hoping that the members may furnish verbal data from their 
experience, to be published in connection herewith, the mat- 
ter is Respectfully submitted, 

M. Burke, 

Marietta & Cincinnati Railroad, 
A. H. bE CLERCAQ, 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway, 
Rh. 8. BusHNeELL. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 

On motion the report was received and ordered to be placed 
upon the minutes. 


Committee. 


REPORT ON SAFETY VALVES. 


The President then called for the report of the Committee on 
Safety Valves. 

Mr. Setchell, Little Miami Railroad—The chairman of the 
Committce is not here to answer for himself, as I hoped he 
would be. I wrote to him during the year, but failed to elicit 
any reply. Yesterday he informed me that he did not intend 
to make any report. Iam sorry to have to make such an apol- 
ogy to the Convention, but I see no help for it. 


REPORT ON CYLINDER AND STUFFING-BOX PACKING. 


The President—The report of the Committee on Cylinder 
and Stuffing-box Packing is next in order, which was read by 
the Secretary. 


To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association’: 


GENTLEMEN : Your Committee, to whom was referred the 
subject of ‘Cylinder and Stuffing-box Packing” at your last 
meeting, beg leave to report that in answer to the circular 
issued by them they received replies from only th rty-#ix mas- 
ters of machinery, as follows: 

J. H. Setchell, Litthe Miami Railroad; 8. J. Hayes, Illinois 
Central; L. H. Sellars, Memphis & Charleston; 0. T. Ham, 
New York Central; H. A. Sma, Hanribal & St. Joseph ; 
George Richards, Boston & Providence; J. M. Foss, Vermont 
Central; G. H. Griggs, Worcester & Nashua; Sanford Keeler, 
Flint & Pere Marquette; J. N. Lauder, Northern (N. H.); C. B. 
Street, Pennsylvania; B. P. Freeman, a- 


con & Western; Thomas Connell, Buffalo, 
Corry & Pittsburgh; W. H. Griggs, New 


York & Oswego Midland; L. 8. Young, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis; 
J. Vani Vecthen, Atlantic & Great Western; 
D. O. Shaver, Pennsylvania; Joseph Kelly, 
Providence & Worcester; A. 8. Hull, Cum- 
berland Valley; Thomas Denmead, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; F. Roop, 
North Pennsylvania ; Charles Graham, lace 
awanna & Bloomsburg ; E. A. Walker, Cape 
Cod; James Sedgley, Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern ; John McFarland, Richmond 
& Danville ; John F. Devine, Wilmington & 
Weldon ; M. Burke, Memphis & Charleston; 
J. W. Philbrick, Maine Central: A. H. De- 
Clercq, Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw; J. Johann, 
Pacific of Missouri ; J. Thompson, Eastern; 
¥. A. Perry, Cheshire & Ashuelot; John §. 
Cook, Georgia; William Jackson, Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg; J. M. Boon, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago; J. 
L. Kinsey, Lehigh Valley. 

Of those who returned answers to your Committee, twenty- 
one were in fayor of steam packing and fifteen in favor of 
spring packing. 

The advocates for either style of packing gave many reasons 
for their preferences, based, doubtless, upon their experience 
with both, and, while the answers were generally clearly and 
emphatically expressed, none bore the appearance of being 
biased by prejudice. 

It is claimed for steam packing that it can be more cheaply 
constructed, and after being first put in the cylinder requires 
no subsequent adjustment by the engineer ; possesses less fric- 
tion, and consequently exerts more power and wears longer. 
Highest mileage reported, 200,000 miles; lowest mileage, 
15,000 miles. 

Those who prefer spring cylinder packing admit a disadvan- 
tage in its first cost, but claim as an ofset to that that its 
efficiency is so much greater than the steam packing as to 
make the difference of first cost a matter of no consideration. 
It is by them considered a more steam-tight piston, and less 
liable to blow; that it is not affected by the varying pressure of 
steam in the cylinder, and is less liable to wear the cylinder 
unequally. Highest mileage reported, 150,000; lowest mile- 
age, 18,000. 

Your Committee is of opinion that the chief merit of the 
steam packing consists of the absence of friction, when not 
under a pressure of steam, in descending long grades and upon 
approaching stations, and in the cheapness of the construc- 
tion; that spring packing, while not absolutely without fric- 
tion under the above circumstances, is nearly 80 when fitted 
with springs of proper elasticity, say sufficient to keep them in 
close contact with the cylinder without exerting undue pres- 
sure; and when cast-iron rings can be used results equally as 
satisfactory can be obtained. 

They believe that both pistons are susceptible of improve- 
ments that would cause more economical and satisfactory 
results in their use; but with the information before them, 
received from the most experienced mechanics in the country, 
do not think the steam packing, as now used, so desirable 
as to cause the abandonment of the spring packing in its 
favor. 

While tendering thanks to those who promptly responded to 
their circulars, the Committee regret that so many of the Asso- 
ciation were unable to furnish them with their experience, 
-— thus render their report more satisfactory and com- 

lete. 

. With regard to packing for stuffing-boxes, twelve favored 
the use of soapstone, twelve the use of hemp, and eight the 
use of soapstone and hemp combined. From four who favored 
the Committee with replies about cylinder packing, they re- 
ceived no response concerning their opinion of packing for 
stuffing-boxes. 

Your Committee believe that the combined use of soapstone 
and hemp is productive of the best results—soapstone and 
hemp for cylinder and yalve-stem stuffing boxes, and hemp 
alone for pumps. . 
Highest mileage, steam packing, Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
Lowest mileage, steam packing, North Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Highest mileage, spring packing, Cumberland Valley Railroad. 








Lowest mileage, spring packing, North Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Dan. W. Hares, 
Northeastern Railroad, 
James T. Ropinerr, 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio Railroad, 
Joun McFaranp, 
Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railroad, 
Report received and ordered to be spread upon the minutes. 
Mr. Burke, Memphis & Charleston Railroad—In justice to 
Mr. Dunbar I[ desire to make a simple statement. It will be 
remembered that at our last session I took strong grounds 
against his packing. He afterward called upon me and asked 
its trial. Some of it was then put in, which was in the month 
of October last, and it has since worked very satisfactorily. 1 
am still opposed to that kind of packing, but I make this state- 
ment in justice to Mr. Dunbar. 
The President announced that there was no report from the 
Committee on Uniform size of Wheels and Wheel Centers. 


Committee. 





“TRACK CAR-BRAKE. 


In the present number of this paper we give an illus- 
tration of a new double-acting passenger car-brake that 
has been in use for several months on the Philadelphia & 
Erie Railroad, where, we are told, it has given.such gen- 
eral satisfaction that orders have been given for the fit- 
ting up of more cars. It works on both wheel and track, 
and takes no weight of the car, except what may be de- 
rived from the friction of the ordinary brakes, whence 
the rail-brake gets its power. It is very simple, both in 
construction and operation, and can be worked either by 
air, steam, electricity or by hand. On referring to the 
engraving, which represents the truck “ cut away,” so as 
to show the brake entire, it will be noticed the wheel- 
brakes are the same as the old style in general use, only, 
instead of being suspended from the truck, they are 
hinged over an arm, 9, oscillating at the center pin P, 
held by the supports A a, and provided with a new design 
of adjustable track-shoes, s 8, particularly adapted for 
track-brakes. The whole being equally balanced at P, a 
small spring keeps it horizontal ; but when the ordinary 
brakes F f are applied, their friction on the face of the 
wheels (whichever way the train may be moving) raises 
one end of the oscillator, 0, and forces the rear end down 
in a dragging position upon the track, and with greater 
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—The following is a statement of the iron shipments 
over the Marquette & Ontonagon Railroad for the scason 
of 1871, up to and including Saturday, October 21: 












EASTWARD, 

Iron Ore. 
Lake Superior Iron Company.............cccocscccecs seccers 145,042 
Te I, CD III i. n.e.50ib00asccev.cccscnsccesesscoos 47 BST 
CNNNED GUND MMIII 5.50 0600000006060 s000000040000000+000 64,740 
Cleveland Iron Mining Company....................cceeeeeees 42,193 
ee ea ic cel dandidbechcanesekmiebees 26,701 
CN us otn'edsic00e2020eGenccesnooned® e50en 4,981 
Michigan Mine ............- bselvslbiabebsouawbeasasenedbakon 422 
Aidt acca bihensbeGdhswkbbetedesds- auannds eee 33,501 
aNen, Ge Gk Uh, BEM RUNODINT, . cocccccesesacccsessesevses . 1,062 
NS Sina coc subndeemheshaeiscebiaces bueeresscvns 1,009 
Haslow Mine......... &3 
CREEL EES 44 
Ure to local furnaces 19,045 
PNA ccs chdnaccbccndaseccdecthdansbxeeebubasas 3eY,490 
Ce IN. os canecdcubabecueeenehssassuceesinenss 3,693 
Bancroft [ron Company. 3,752 
Morgan lron Company 9,056 
nat nas eeannhebetaniebeenksendeid G897 
Ss in cavnuns cosdesnnsedbnnceenepabusbusaed 139 
IN ait ccnc cnn eceeabsnvetnsensiew: avenses 23,537 
IND CU 6b noccesnkadons b0dcesesendeodacceeaecs 4,055 
Total tons castward..... paaeeneenane encoessasccncagsoasl 115,083 

WESTWARD 
Ore to local furnaces.................. . 13317 
Miscellaneous freight.... ....... 14,435 
SENN THOR COMGORG, DAE WOM. cccccvccsccvecccvcesscces 02 35 
EE EE I icccncisasncnanccsvicondacbcanecsn= 27,787 
SO RF A Fe iis oon 80s 05008 0bdcidsdececeseesde 445,870 


! Superior are nearly all 
made over this road to Marquette, or over the Peninsula 
Division of the Chicago & Northwestern to Escanaba. 


—The Cleveland Plaindealer says : “The enormous in- 
crease of railway freights is one of the marvels of recent 
business development in the United States. Notwith- 
standing the immense increase of railroads ir all the 
Northern States, there is not now one of the leading 
lines which is not tairly blocked with freight. It may be, 
moreover, broadly stated that not one of the great east 
and west roads possesses to-day tracks and machinery to 
do properly the business that crowds upon it. The Penn- 
sylvania Central, the Lake Shore, the Erie and the 
Atlantic, and the Baltimore & Ohio, are all.in the 
market this fall as heavy purchasers of new engines 
and cars, one of these lines having in process of 
construction one hundred and twenty new engines, and 
another two thousand five hundred cars of a single 


class. Car and locomotive builders are 
AN ei: 


surfeited with orders covering all the work 
tthe | 
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that they can possibly turn out for months 

to come. Not less notable is the eularge 
nA ! ment of the capacity of the roads them- 
selves, Lines that for years have strug- 
gled along with single tracks, now yield to 
the pressure of growing trade, and are 
laying with all possible dispatch a second 


line of rails. The double track of the 
Lake Shore road throughout its whole 


Jength isan example of this. The Penn- 
sylvania Central is rebuilding entirely its 
eastern division, straightening the last 
thirty-five miles 80 much as to save seven 











meee ies in that distance.’’ 





or less force, according to the amount of pressure the 


brakeman puts upon the wheels ; therefore, there can be 
nothing rigid, as is the case where the power is applied 
direct and positive. 

The inventor believes that its practicability is fully es- 
tablished by its successfully working for months on the 
Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. 

A more practical ijlustration of its working could not 
be given than the example of a boy drawing a pole after 
him, in which position he can travel over smooth or rough 
ground, go slow or fast, and bear on as hard as he likes; 
but if he were to reverse the stick and push it in front of 
him, he would be apt to come to a sudden stop. This 
rail-brake acts on the same principle, and from the way 
it is applied it is impossible to get the forward shoe upon 
the track, for the wheels govern the direction of motion 
in its friction with the ordinary brake, which latter, trav- 
eling on the surface of the wheels, also allows the rail- 
shoes to raise or lower and adjust themselves to the un- 
evenness of the track. It is this peculiarity especially 
which the patentee believes secures the success of the 
brake. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


—The receipts of the Suez Canal during the nine 
months (January to October), 1871 amounted to 7,736,000 


francs, against 4,446,000 francs for the same period last | 


year. The receipts must, however, be doubled to cover 
the expense of working and maintenance and the interest 
on the obligations. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk of Canada for the 
week ending October 28, were: 





Eg db vnbnbebbdiun sindennsecdetriasnreeds assess £40,800 

DE ask dakeincipasssevaven sceknesteaeenasnocteeoe 31,300 

Increase (30 per cent.).......-+20+-eeeeeeeeee £9,500 

And for the week ending November 4: 

Es ids cduascasodesursaendesnssveverssnecasncsent £19,600 

TOD oo once. cccccscsercccssccscveesosereseseesoces 30,300 

Increase (34 per cent.). .....2..00-ceeee eee) BIN, 300 
—The earnings of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 
road for the second week in November were: 1871, 
$38,285 ; 1870, $31,030.78; increase, $7,254.22. The 


earnings Jan. 1 to Nov, 15, 1871, were $1,401,212.09; 
same period in 1870, $1,179,644.20; increase in 1871, 
$231,507.89. 


—The following were the earnings of the 
Pacific Railroad of Missouri for the second week in No 
vember: 187], $78,614; 1870, $76,603; increase, $2,011. 
And for the current year commencing Ist of March: 
1871, $2,670,655; 1870, $2,574,771; increase, $95,884. 


—The earnings of the Lake Superior & Missisippi Rail- 
road for the week ending Nov. 16 were $21,000.77, in 
cluding $17,671.21 from freights. Continued through the 
year, this would be at the rate of $7,000 per mile, 
| —The earnings of the Michigan Central Railroad for 
| the first two wecks of November were: 
| 170. 1871. Increase. 

Week ending Nov. 7........ $107,400 82 $120,752 87 $21,854 05 
| Week ending Nov. 14 107,220 18 122,527 17 15,306 99 
| This is an increase of more than 20 per cent. for the 
| first week and more than 14 per cent. for the second 


weck, 





—The receipts of the Great Western of Canada for the 
week ending October 27 were £22,820, in 1871, against 
£16,643, in 1870, showing an increase of £6,177, or nearly 
40 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 

Western Railway for the last week in October were 
$25,528.41, and for the month of October. show an in- 
crease over the corresponding month in 1870 of $47,002.97. 


—The following are the earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company tor October: 





| 

| . ‘ 
Earnings 
PIED sacdeccvtves ° 


1870, 
$719,697 80 
346,604 25 





| Net carnings........cscccsees $378,093 52 
January 1 to October 31: 


1871. 
$6,345,608 43 
2,005 158 9 


1870, 
$6,555,244 09 
4,110,200 44 


Farnings 
Expenses 


$2,442,968 65 
$08, 195.28 


veces $3,945,449 48 


Net earnings.... beens 
October, 1871, include 


The expenses for 
taxes, 

The net earnings in 1871 show an increase over 1870: 
$2.7 13 


For Octoher...........0s¢: / 
KUN DBS TO 


For nine months previous, 


And for ten months $02,48r 8: 


Comparative statement since opening, 10th May, 1869: 





Six months 
First fiscal year, Second fiscal year of third fiscal 
May 10, 1s - Muy 1, 1-v0 or, May 1 
} April 30, 1°70, April 30, 1801 i1—Oct 
Earnings..... meer oe nu2 50 $7.3.901 35 “i " ) 
Expenses, . B97 5b BROS. 704 2H 
Net earnings $2,567,493 84 $3,455,257 09 


Percentage of expenses, .69.90 " 


~~ 
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Icclitorial Announcements. 





Address.—The Raroan G azerre will be printed for the present 
in New York; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
All communications, therefore, whether editorval or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at his office in Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal street, but letters should be addressed to New York. 


Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail. 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Ratlroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint- 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them. 


Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
snent, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especially desired. 


Inventions.—No charge is made for publishing’descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. ; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we wili 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
vhinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 
fully in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage, 





THE NARROW GAUCE AND THE WEIGHT OF 
CARS. 





We fear that many of our readers are growing very 
tired of this subject. Its importance, however, and the 
letter of Mr. Schuyler, published in this number, seem to 
justify us in devoting some space—now sadly needed 
for other subjects—to the consideration of his arguments 
and the facts involved therein. 

The difficulty in the discussion of this subject, which is 
the cause of endless misapprehension and misunderstand- 
ing, arises from the fact that in the comparisons of cost, 
ete., which are made, the conditions are not the same in 
both cases. If our opponents on this subject contend that 
& narrow-gauge road, with facilities inferior to those of 
a wide-gauge road for transporting passengers and freight 
will cost less than the latter, then they may discontinue 
the discussion at once, because we and all who agree 
with us will concede that much, if it is the only question 
at issue. That to which we are and have been address- 
ing ourselves is, the difference in the cost of building, 
equipping and operating roads of say, 3-feet and 4ft. 84in. 
gauge, with evactly the same facilities—or as nearly as the dif- 
ference of gauge will permit—for doing the same business 
on the same line. Of course, whatever advantages are 
inherent or are dependent upon the distance between the 
rails each may claim. For example, it is manifestly un- 
fair that the weight of a car per passenger in which the 
seats are only 30 inches apart should be compared with 
that of one in which they are 82 or 83, or that a car hav- 
ing six-wheeled trucks and 30-inch wheels should be com- 
pared with one with four-wheeled trucks, unless the dis- 
tance between the rails would give the small wheels an 
advantage on the oneroad which they would not have on 
the other. 

In order to make this view of the case as clear as pos- 
sible, we will suppose that a railroad is needed in a section 
of country with a small traffic and little capital. At the 
present time the question would at once arise, whether it 
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would be best to adopt a wide or a narrow gauge. If, 
now, persons interested in such a project should deter- 
mine upon the facilities which the traffic of the proposed 
line would require, it would remove much of the am- 
biguity which ordinarily surrounds the question. We 
will suppose they have investigated the subject, and they 
have determined that their freight trains should run at 
an average speed of 15 miles per hour, and passenger 
trains 25 miles per hour; that the grades should 
be the same whether the road was wide or 
narrow; that if it was a 4ft. 84in. gauge, the shortest 
radius of curvature should be 400 feet, and that the re- 
sistance per ton of train on the shortest curves of a 3-feet 
| gauge should not exceed that on a curve of 400 feet of the 
| wide gauge, the fact to be determined by actual experi- 
ment with a dynamometer when the road was completed. 
We name 400 feet, because curves of that radius were for 
a long time used on the main line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and other railroads and were successfully operated. 
Of course any other radius, say 300 or 600 feet, could be 
stipulated, at the discretion of the parties interested. If 
they have sought information on roads which have used 
four-wheeled cars for general traffic, they will have learned 
that their use in this country in nearly every case either 
has been or is being abandoned, and therefore it 
would probably be stipulated that the cars should 
all have double trucks, of the ordinary American plan. 

















Fig. 4. 

The seats for passengers to be 18 inches wide and 30 
inches from center to center. Each car to have an aisle 
not less than 18 inches wide and a saloon 24x38 feet. The 
proportion of floor area and cubical contents to the car- 
rying capacity of freight cars to be the same as that of the 
cars on ordinary railroads—say the Pennsylvania. The 
greatest weight to be carried on one wheel of any vehicle 





not to exceed 5,000 pounds. The weight of rails to be 
determined by Rankine’s 
rule, ¢. ¢., ‘‘the weight 
per yard to be 15 pounds 
for each ton of the 
greatest load on one 
wheel.” If the adoption 
of the narrow gauge is 
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instead of 17,600. To say that “few articles of general 
traffic are so bulky in proportion to their weight that they 


| would fail to load the car to its full capacity,” is not a 
| very exact statement, nor supported by any statistics or 


facts. Such articles as agricultural implements, boots 
and shoes, carriages, cotton, fruit, furniture, leather, live 
stock, hay, wooden ware, etc., all require at least acubic 
foot of space for every 15 pounds of weight. Upon in- 
vestigation it will be found, we think, that of nearly half 
the freight shipped in box cars, not more than 15 pounds 
can be loaded per cubic foot, and that, therefore, if the 
size of cars is reduced so as to give only a cubic foot of 
space to 26 pounds of freight, practically their carrying 
capacity is lessened at the same time. 

It is also obviously unfair to compare the weight of a 
car which gives a cubic foot of space to 15 pounds of 
freight with one which gives only the same space to 26 
pounds. If the Pennsylvania car were reduced in size it 
would weigh less ; and if the Denver & Rio Grande car 
were made larger it would weigh more. 

The proportion of dead to paying weight of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande car, if its capacity were calculated for 
the same bulk of freight as the Pennsylvania car, would 
be 1 to 1.16, instead of 1 to 2. Considering that the cars 
on the Erie—6-feet gauge—road weigh 18,500 pounds and 
carry over 21,000, or a proportion of 1 to 1.14, we do not 
see that the evidence turnished by the Denver & Rio 
Grande car, to prove that the proportion of dead to pay- 
ing weight is reduced by narrowing the gauge, is very 
conclusive. 

If the advocates of the narrow-gauge system assume 
the position which has recently been taken by Hngineer- 
ing, viz., that the dead weight of small cars is much less 
on the narrow gauge than on the broad, then we must 
ask what difficulty there would be in transferring the 


Denver & Rio Grande car body to the wide-gauge 
trucks, as shown in the view herewith; and if 
none, whether its weight would be increased by 


such a transfer; and if not, how much more the 
trucks would weigh for the one gauge than for the 
other? The proportion of the width of car body to 
that of the truck, as shown by the engraving, is not, we 
think, the best which could be devised, but would be 
very much improved by widening the former: neverthe- 
less, if it be desirable that the width of car bodies should 
not exceed 6 feet, it can be run on 4ft. 84in. trucks. If 
they were made 8 feet wide and 16 feet long, there would 
be the same floor area, while the longitudinal floor tim- 
bers would be shorter, and could therefore be lighter, and 
the sides or walls of the wide car would be only 48 feet 
long, instead of 56 feet for the narrow one. The truss 
rods would also be shorter, and could be lighter and have 
the same strength. The transom timbers and rafters 
should, of course, be made heavier, but it must be remem- 
bered that while they are lengthened only two feet, the 








taken into consideration 
at all, of course it is un- 
derstood that cars of the 
ordinary gauge will not be required to run on the new 
line; if they were, the narrow gauge would be out of 
the question. Those stipulations could, of course, be 
modified to suit circumstances, but we will consider the 
respective advantages of a 3-feet and 4ft. 8tin. road, 
upon the supposition that the same conditions are to 
be fulfilled by whatever gauge is adopted. 

Having this clearly in our minds, let us see how the 
freight car for the Denver & Rio Grande Railway—of 





Fig. 5. 


longitudinal timbers are short«ned sz, and that when the 
car is shortened, only one cf the two 3x9 inch “ corbels” 
would be required. 

A long and narrow car body is not an economical form 
of construction, because more weight is required to 
strengthen the longitudinal timbers than is saved in the 
transverse pieces, and also because a greater length of 
side or wall is required to inclose a given area of thay 
form, than if it approximates to a square. 











which we give an illustration on another page—fulfills 
the conditions. A Pennsylvania Railroad box car | 
measures inside 264x8 feet wide, and is 6/t. 3in. high, 
which gives 1,325 cubic feet of available space. It there- 
fore carries 15 pounds to each cubic foot.’ The narrow- 
gauge car has 680 cubic feet, and not 792 as Mr. S. has 
erroneously stated,* and therefore if it was rated at 15 
pounds per foot would have a capacity of 10,200 pounds 





* This arose from his calculations being made with the dimensions 





Fig. 





of the car outside of the studding, instead of inside. 


6. 


Inasmuch as the width of 8-feet gauge cars is confined 
within narrower limits than those for 4ft. 8tin. roads, to 
that extent is the former gauge a disadvantage. If, there- 
fore, box-cars with the same cubical capacity and strength 
as the one we have illustrated were required for a 4ft. 
8tin. road, they could be built of the same, or possibly 
less, weight than for the narrower road, because they 
could be widened on the one and could not be on the 
other. 

With reference to the weight of passenger cars, it may 
be remembered by some of our readers that in the article 
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published in the Gazerre of August 19 we gave the | is true, then it ought certainly to follow that the dead 


on one of 4ft.84in. Now we confess to a little surprise 
weight of the Denver & Rio Grande passenger car as | weight of the cars on a 6-feet gauge would be more than 


| to find that the reverse isthe case. In other words, while 








15,000 pounds, with seats for 34 passengers, which gave 
a weight of 441 pounds per passenger. We also described 
a car on the New Jersey Railroad which weighed 26,100 
pounds, and would seat 60 passengers, with the same 
space for each as in the narrow-gauge car. This gave a 
weight of 435 pounds per passenger. 

It may also be remembered that in the GAZETTE | 
of September 23 we published a letter from the builders 
of the Denver & Rio Grande passenger cars, in which 
they stated that we ‘‘ failed to mention whether or not 
the New Jersey car, like the narrow-gauge car, has tio 
saloons, a partition, and a stove.” We should not refer to 
this again, were it not that Mr. Schuyler has called 
attention to the same subject, and therefore we give 
herewith a plan of the two cars whose weight was com- 
pared. The one, fig. 5, is that for the Denver & Rio 
Grande road, and fig. 6 the New Jersey car. In 
the latter the seats are arranged the same distance 
apart, and with two saloons, the same as in the 
narrow-gauge car, without stoves. The one seats 
36 passengers and weighs 15,000 pounds ; the other seats 
60 passengers and weighs 26,100 pounds. The first, how- 
ever, has four-wheeled trucks with 24-inch wheels, while 
those of the New Jersey car have six 30-inch wheels; 
therefore, in order to make the comparison entirely fair, 
the weight of four 30-inch wheels—which weigh 480 
pounds each—and two axles—of 280 pounds—with the 
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ja box car for the Pennsylvania road weighs 19,000 pounds 
| and is said to carry 20,000, an Erie car weighs 18,500 and 
| carries over 21,000. 
| Mr. Schuyler also calls attention to the fact that they 
load 21,000 pounds of railroad iron on two cars which 
weigh 3,500 each, or a proportion of dead to paying 
weight of 1 to 3. He says: “I should certainly like to 
see a train made up upon a broad gauge of any cars 
which would weigh so little and do so much as these,”’ 
| We accept the challenge, and submit the following ac 
count of the weight and work done by timber trucks 
built and used on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
carrying ship timber: 

‘““The trucks of which you speak carried the load 
upon sixteen wheels. The two trucks weighed 11,000 
pounds each (22,000), and they both carried a load of 
| 60,000 pounds, and I have known them loaded up to 
80,000 pounds.” 
| We omit the writer’s name 
| thorized its use. 

In order that a better idea may be formed of the pro- 
portions of cars for different gauges, we give herewith 
| sections of some for 3ft., 3ft. Gin., 4ft. Sdin. and 6ft. 
_ gauges, They are all drawn to the same scale, so that 
| a very good idea can be formed of their relative size. 

If the cars for the wide gauges were contracted in the 


because he has not au- 


7 | width of seat and in the height of roof, the same as for 
springs, boxes, etc., should be deducted from the weight : the narrow gauge, considerable weight could be saved. 
of the car. Their weight would amount to at least 3,000 | ' In this connection we wish to call attention to the fact 
pounds. Therefore the weight of car which should be -—---—-—----8'16-—------- - >| that the Erie car, which is 49ft. 9in. long, and 10ft. Gin. 


used for the comparison would be 23,100 pounds, or 385 
pounds per passenger. It must also be remembered that 
the wheels under the wide-gauge car are 20 inches in 
diameter and weigh 480 pounds, while those under the 
narrow-gauge car are only 24 inches in diameter, and 
weigh 275 pounds, and therefore that eight of the large 
wheels are heavier in proportion to the weight they carry 
than the small ones on the narrow-gauge car. 

Mr. Schuyler says that the car we have selected for 
this comparison “is in use only as a smoking car or 
second-class car.” To determine this we wrote the fol- | 




































































wide, and weighs 33,500 pounds, will seat 67 passengers. 
Now if the seats were arranged for two on one side of the 
aisle and three on the other, and with the seats 19in. 
wide instead of 18, and the same distance apart longitudi- 
nally that they are on the 3ft. gauge, 87 passengers could 
be seated, with two saloons, and with more room for 
each passenger than in the narrow-gauge car, and with 
a dead weight of only 885 pounds per passenger. 

| Surely this is conclusive evidence, disproving the 
| theory that the dead weight is reduced in proportion to 
| the gauge. If a car can 





be made to have less dead 


lowing note to Mr. Barker, to which he made the repl weight per passenger on a 6ft. gauge than for one of 3ft. 
g ’ ght] g iu ’ 
which accompanies it: — - - then it would seem as though the gauge had very little 
Grorae W. Barker, Esq., Master of Transportation, a a a to do with the question, 
New Jersey Railroad & ‘Transportation Co. : ———— There is an argument which is often used in favor of a 
Dear Sin: Will you inform me in what class of traffic | , ‘ harrow gauge, which, unfortunately, like many other 
car No. 29—of which you were kind enough to give me : eae : 1" vente 
the weight in your letter of August 12—is or was shee | ‘ | errors, is easier stated than refuted, The reasoning is, 
2 gust 12—is ‘ : : ; 
employed ? Yours respecttully, | ?. a that if a 4ft. 84in. gauge is better than one of 6ft., then 
Eprrorn RAILROAD GAZETTE. S 7, , | one of 3ft. must be better than 4ft. Sin. Now this sy] 
' H * . 3 
EpiTror RAILROAD GAZETTE : i logism is very much like that of the unfortunate patient 
. ] : Car 299 is j ai “3 ‘ * . 1) : : 
Dear Sik: Car 29 is in daily use on our local trains, i | with his pills: “If” thought he, “one pill will do me 
carrying our regular first-class passengers. ' | good, then the whole 1} ill cure »” 1 
Yours truly, etc., if aT BiG P 4 good, then the whole box will cure me,” and, forsooth, 
Guorak W. BARKER, | | he took them all at one dose, Lf the reasoning proved 
Master of Transportation. ; anything, it would demonstrate that a single rail was the 
These cars, with the saloons as we have drawn them in ‘= ' mnie, perfection of gauges. 
! 
the plan, will give as much comfort as and would be pre- — 36°----- di 18°" --36"----- >| It is also asserted by nearly all advocates of the narrow 
ferred to those of the Denver & Rio Grande car by nearly J a i a gauge that the resistance of cars in passing around 
all travelers. It is true they have some of them grown acai — y curves is materially less on a track of which the rails are 
dingy from long use, and that their finish is not so orna- | : % feet apart than on one in which they are 4ft. Sgin. 
mental as is all the work done by the Jackson & Sharp petenn m apart. None of them, however, to our knowledge, have 
Company; but the ornament adds very little, if at all, to ul = yet stated how much lexs the resistance is on the one road 
the comfort of the travelers or to the weight of the cars. ! | than on the other, It may be so little as not to be worth 
Some of the other cars on this read give even less | } ; d | consideration, Will some of them enlighten us, because 
: Rina ' ‘ = | -——$$—$—]]/ 4 we very frankly admit that we do not know, but, at the 
weight than the one we first referred to. Car No. 42, for | | y frankly ¢ ' ; . 4 e 
example, weighs 27,400 Ibs., and would seat four more | | | sume time, can see no reason why the gauge should have 
passengers than No. 29, and therefore, with the deduction | P 4, 8 x any effect upon the flange friction, to which our corre- 
for the four extra wheels and attachments, will weigh Fig. 9.—New Jersey Car. spondent calls attention, and which, we believe, would 


only 381 lbs. per passenger. 
It has also been said that nowhere else would 
found cars so *‘frail’’ as the one we cited. 





e have | 





} 
—< 





practically be the same on any gauge, or on a single rail 
With reference to our estimates of cost, although our 
correspondent expresses a general want of confidence in 


Now, if by ' \ 
frail” our correspondent means light in weight, a ; them, yet he gives but one reason for the want of faith 
we might say that because we knew that she | , ¥ jin him. We refer to the item of masonry. Now it may 
g sf caus , Z : diese 
cars on that road are light, is exactly the reason we went | =, -— = be as well for us to admit that we were not as explicit in 
there to get their weight; but if he means that the cars| | i that matter as we should have been. If the bridges are 
have not sufficient strength, then we have only to refer to | built wide enough to permit the running of ordinary cars 
the fact that twenty or more of them have been in use| |! ae — 6 | over them, the cost of masonry will be increased over 


for half a dozen years on a road doing the heaviest pas- 
senger traffic in the country, which fact makes the state- 
ment that “light equipment for light broad roads has 
been tried repeatedly in this country and abandoned” 
sound somewhat curiously. 

In a comparison of the weights of cars it is en- 
tirely fair for the advocates of cither system to take 
the lightest they can find for the gauge they advo- 
cate, and compare them with cars of the same 
kind on the other gauge. When, therefore, we are called 
upon to compare a narrow-gauge smoking car with lon- 




















| that required for a narrow gauge. If, however, the cars 
to be run over them are of the same width as those on 
the narrow gauge there would be no difference in cost. 
Culverts must, of course, be longer for a wide-gauge track 
than for a narrow one. Their cost may or may not be 
included in that of grading. 
| The cost of engine-houses, ear-shops, ete., will be no 
| greater for the one road than for the other, if the one is 
built to do exactly what the other will do, 
| you build a light road in such a way as to be able to run 


If, however, 


| heavy cars on it, the cost will certainly be more, but 


gitudinal seats with cars having transverse seats, we say }then the comparison is no longer one of the 

the two cars are not of the same kind. We could select |cost of two roads to do the same work or 

wide-gauge cars of that kind for a comparison, and sug- to fulfill the same conditions, it must be n 
t=) 


gest those for the elevated railroad in New York. 

If the argument so earnestly advanced by the advo- 
cates of the narrow gauge, that the amount of dead 
weight is reduced by placing the rails nearer together, 




















membered, however, that the light wide-gauge cars un 
der any condition of things can be run on a heavy road, 
if desirable, which cannot be done with narrow gauge 
cars; and also that by a little extra expenditure Ue 
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| 
gauge road can be adapted for ordinary cars, but 
that no expenditure of money would do this with a nar- 
row gauge. 
Much of Mr. Schuyler’s reasoning seems to be intended 
to establish the fact that when wide-gauge roads are built 
the tendency to run heavy rolling stock on them is so 
strong that it cannot be resisted, and such roads speed- 
ily become—what ? Why, ordinary railroads! Now, 
if this tendency is so irresistible, there must be some 
good reason for it; and therefore whatever prevents 
obedience to it, instead of being an advantage, is an evil. 
If, as we have taken occasion to remark in previous 
articles, a narrow-gauge road to do any given service in a | 
given way can be built, as the advocates for it claim, for | 
three-fifths the cost of a similar road of the ordinary gauge, | 
then their case is proved, and there is nothing more to be 
said for the other side. The burden of the proof, how- | 
ever, is on their shoulders, and it is for them toshow that 
they can build lighter cars, run shorter curves, climb 


steeper grades, build cheaper bridges, use lighter 
iron and do less grading for their Jine than 


is required for a line with a wide gauge to do the same 
service. What we say is, that they cannot build cars which 
will weigh only three-fifths as much as cars of the same | 
character fora wide gauge; neither can the curves be 
shorter, the grades steeper, the bridges cheaper, the iron 
lighter, or the grading less in anything like the propor- 
tion named. 


.We do not wisb, nor is it necessary, to speak for the 
It is able to do that for itself. It 
has seen proper to agree with what we have said of the 
relative cost of wide and narrow-gauge roads, and we 
suppose did so for good and suflicient reasons, or what 
seemed such to its editors. At anv rate we fee! quite 
sure that it was not because the ideas expressed therein 
had the patronage of men of very great wealth or pecu- 
niary influence. 


Scientific American 


New Issue of Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Stock. 


Mr. G. W. Cass, the President of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway, has given the following notice 
ofan issue of additional stock to the New York Stock 
Exchange : 

“In compliance with the regulations of your Board, I 
hereby notify you that the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway Company will issue on and after De 
cember 21st prox., 20,000 shares of a new stock, to be des- | 
ignated as** Special Improvement Stock,” under which 
name | respecuully request to have it called at your ses- 
sions. 


“This issue is made in conformity with article 16 of the 
lease of the railway of this company to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and represents actual cash values of 
property placed upon the railway by the lessee, the title 
to which property is now in this company. 

“The shares are to be $100 each, entitled to dividends 
of 7 per cent, per annum, payable quarterly, free of all 
taxes, from the means provided by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, as stipulated in an agreement of said | 
company, & certified copy of which is indorsed on each 
certificate ; but this issue is in all respects subject to the | 
original or guaranteed stock to have distributed to it in 
quarterly installments an annual dividend tund of $1,880, 
000, free of all taxes, 


“T beg to hand you herewith copies of article 16 of the 
lease, and of the agreement indorsed on the back of each 
certificate, 

This issue of $2,000,000 is an increase of more than 10 
per cent., and will add $140,000 to the rental charge of 
the Pennsylvania Company. Just what the “ property 
placed upon the railway by the lessee’’ consists of, Mr. 
Cass’ letter does not inform us. Doubtless the rolling 
stock has been increased, as the business of the road cer- 
tainly has, and ‘article 16 of the lease ” seems to provide 
very neatly a method by which the lessor furnishes the 
capital for needed improvements. Tlowever, it is not 
likely that the $2,000,000 has all been expended as yet, 
but rather that itis to be, as fast as the new stock is sold. 
Whether this will be a cheap way of raising money for 
improvements depends, of course, on the price at which 
the “special improvement stock ” can be sold. The in- | 
terest on this stock is guaranteed by the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad Company, though subordinate to the old | 
stock, and it is not easy to see how a dividend can be | 
passed so long as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company | 
can pay its debts. The investment of a few millions in 
improving the Fort Wayne road, we feel sure, will be 
more sure to pay than an investment in almost’ any new 
railroad in America; for, though the road is now in 
magnificent condition and excellently equipped, improve- 
ments which will be comparatively not costly will very 
largely increase its capacity, and it is almost absolutely 
sure to have all the business it can do at profitable rates 
—rates which may be less than the present average, 
because twice the present business could be done, with 
sufficient facilities, at doubtless less than one-half 
greater cost. ‘ 

To give the requisite capacity for a very largely in- 
creased business, however, a second track is needed quite 
as much as additional rolling stock. Already the road 
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has nearly as much traffic as a single line can accommo- 


| date, and it will probably be found economical to substi- 


tute steel for iron rails. Now, to complete a double track 
on the main line between Pittsburgh and Chicago would 
require an expenditure of about $3,000,000 for iron alone, 
so it is easy to see that the proceeds of the new issue of 
stock may be very well invested. 

As to the effect on the holders of the old stock, it may 
somwhat modify the selling price of their property. 
They, of course, are not all concerned in improvements 
of the property so long as the lessee fulfills his contract. 


Westward Freight Rates. 


y 


On Monday, the 27th inst., a new and advanced tariff 
of freight rates westward went into effect. For about 
four months past the rates have been extravagantly low— 
lower than ever before, we believe—and the advance 
brings them only up to about ordinary summer rates. The 
new rates are as follows : 








c ~Classes 

New York to— Ist. ad. 3d. 4th. Spec’l. 
Cleveland 66 59 46 36 30 
Cincinnati 93 83 65 51 42 
Louisville 1.14 1.93 .#2 64 5D 
Chicago ...... 1.00 00 Avil) 255 45 
Milwaukee 1.00 90 70 55 45 
Re 7 64 00 39 32 


The rates previously were, to Chicago, 35 cents per 
hundred for the four classes and 26 cents for special. 
Under these rates immense shipments have been made, 
as they continued during the busiest season of the year, 
when Western merchants were laying in their stocks and 
when the largest shipments of produce eastward were 
made, These eastward shipments have, as usual, ex- 
ceeded the westward shipments, although the rates on 
the former ranged from 50 to 300 per cent. higher. Of 
course the comparatively high rates on the eastward 
shipments have made up for any possible loss on west- 
ward busigess, and we imagine that on the whole the 
fall business has been altogether satisfactory in net 
profits, as it certainly has been in bulk and in gross 
receipts. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Deutsch- Americanische This is the title of a 
newspaper established last spring at- Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
which is one of the great financial centers of Europe. This 
journal is devoted especially to the trade, commerce and 
finances of the United States, and particularly to these as 
affecting the soundness of financial schemes which seek for 
capital in Germany. In that country, although there is in the 
aggregate a very large amount of capital seeking investment, 
comparatively little of it is in the hands of men of wealth. 
The large subscriptions to United States and other bonds have 
come in driblets, as it were, one or a few hundred dollars each 


Oceconomist, 


being taken by small tradesmen, farmers and others, who do 
not casily find at home opportunities for investment at what 
we would call a reasonable interest, and who make very little 
uso of savings banks, which in this country absorb the great 
bulk of the savings of those who have but a few hundreds of 


spare capital, Investing as they do in foreign securities to a 


| great extent, and often in railroad securities whose basis can | 
| be very little known to them, these investors must rely to an 


extent unknown in America, and much more than is usually 
the case in England, upon the judgment of the bankers 
through whom they make their investments. We can readily 
see how the thrifty tradesman who, acting on a banker’s advice, 
bought five-twenties in 1863 or 1864 at 40 or 50, and has re- 
ceived his semi-annual interest promptly ever since—giving 
him an income of 12 or 15 per cent.—and had them gradually 
rise to par, will be very likely to trust that banker again when | 
he recommends New York & Midland, or Northern 
Pacific as asafe and profitable investment. But this also 
makes it necessary for the banker to be exceptionally well- 


Oswego 


informed concerning the securities he sells; for if his repu- 
tation is made by the recommendation and sale of a safe 
and profitable it be very seriously 
injured and his business greatly limited by recommending and 
selling securities which turn out to be unsafe and unprofita- 
ble. If our investor is ready to confide in him who, through 


investment, may 


| an investment in United States bonds, gave him 12 per cent. 


on his money for seven or cight years and then doubled the 
principal, he is quite as sure to distrust the broker who recom- 


mended and sold to him Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 


bonds, and thus very soon deprived him of half his capital 
and all his interest. Therefore we see that the German bank- 
er has reason to be exceptionally well informed concerning the 


securities he sells, as he not only recommends them to his | 


customers, but his customers are those who usually have 
scarcely any, if any, means of judging for themselves of the 
value of the securities offered them. When a Connecticut 
farmer is offered St. Joseph & Denver bonds, he has some 
mgans of estimating their value; but if he were offered securi- 
ties of the Cologne & Minden Railroad of Germany, he would, 
doubtless, be utterly unable to judge whether the paper was 
worth anything, and if he purchased them it would be because 
of the recommendation of some one whose knowledge and judg- 
ment he fully trusted. 

The German-American Economist, we are informed, is de- 
signed to aid in giving trustworthy and unbiased information 
on such matters as are likely to affect the success of public 
works, ete., in America, for which capital is sought in Germany. 
It is published, we are informed, by an association of bankers 
who are especially interested in American enterprises and who, 
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besides this paper, have trustworthy agents and attorneys in 
all the principal cities of the United States, who are instructed 
to make a searching examination into every railroad or other 
project whose bonds are offered in the Frankfort market. 

Such a work well done, it is needless to say, will be of the 
greatest value to German bankers and investors, and not less 
80, we are ready to affirm, to all honest and healthy projects 


in this country and to the whole American commu- 
nity. There are abundant opportunities in this new 
world for the profitable investment of capital, and 
there is an abundance of capital in the old world 


ready for investment in safe enterprises at rates which we can 
well afford to pay. But wild and dishonest schemes have 
caused a loss to 80 many that foreigners are apt to be distrust- 
ful of the best and most trustworthy, and the percentage paid 
by the better securities is much larger than it otherwise would 
be. Thus we see that every unsound and dishonest project is 
a drag on all the rest, and the whole country is taxed because 
some men and corporations have failed, through dishonesty or 
bad judgment, to mect their engagements with those who have 
capital to lend us. Whatever service, therefore, the German- 
American Economist can do in giving correct ideas of the value 
or worthlessness of proposed railroad and similar works in this 
country will be a great service to America as well as to Ger- 
many. 


Map of the Railroads of Pennsylvania and Parts of Adjoin- 
ing States.—Mr. J. A. Anderson, Superintendent of the Belvi- 
dere Delaware Railroad, of New Jersey, has prepared from 
official data, and Mr. J. L. Smith, of Philadelphia, has pub- 


lished, a map with the above title which many of our readers 
will be glad to hear of. It is on a sheet 30 by 40 inches, in- 


cludes the territory as far east as Trenton, Bordentown and 
Port Jervis, as far west as Wheeling, W.Va., and Ashtabula, O. ; 


north so far as to show Dunkirk and Ithaca, N. Y., and south to 

Jaltimore, Md., and Winchester, Va. That it is much 
a map of Pennsylvania is shown by the fact that it 
whole of the Baltimore & Wheeling line of the 
& Ohio of the Parkersburg 
Branch, and all the main line of the Erie Railroad to Dunkirk 
which is west of Port Jervis. 


more than 
gives the 


Baltimore Railroad, and most 


The map is drawn ona scale of eight miles to one inch, 
which is large enough to show even the complicated ramifica- 
tions of lines in the anthracite coal fields. 
railroad map. 


It is essentially a 
No places except those on railroads are given ; 
but the streams are given with considerable minuteness, and 
the counties are named and their boundaries indicated by fine 
dotted lines. The absence of towns not on any railroad will 
sometimes be felt as a drawback in using this map ; but it is 
unquestionable that by leaving them off, the railroad system is 
indicated much more clearly than could have been done other- 
wise, which, doubtless, was the chief object in view in design- 
ing the map. We can hardly praise too highly the manner in 
which they are presented, While the rest of the map is printed 
in black, the railroads are in vermilion—bright lines, seen at a 
glance and entirely distinct from everything else on the map. 
So distinct the that think might 
better made less Along road 
is printed its name, Each station is given with its name, and un- 
der its name are figures giving in miles and tenths the distance 
of that station from the terminus of the road. 


are lines 


been 


we they 


have heavy. each 


Thus the map 
is made an exceedingly convenient table of statistics as well as 
amap. Almost instantly you can tell by inspecting it the dis- 
tance by railroad between any two places named on it. This is 
often a very great convenicnce, as every one who has occasion 
to find such distances must know, and will, doubtless, make 
this map very popular with a large class of railroad men and 
with travelers. Indeed, we should say that such a map ought 
to form an indispensable part of the furniture of every station 
in the territory which it includes. We sure that it would 
be of great service to every station agent who desired to do 
his duty understandingly, and passengers would find it ex- 
tremely useful in many cases. And we hope, further, that this 
excellent example may be imitated until every State shall have 
a similar map on which it will be easy to find quickly any rail- 
road and any station on any railroad. 

Mr. Anderson is to be praised not only for the clearness of 
his map, but for its completeness and accuracy. We believe 
we have never before examined a map of any portion of the 
United States on which we found the railroads laid down cor- 
rectly. 


are 


In every other case we have found either some rail- 
roads omitted or lines shown where none existed, and usually 
We will not say that there are absolutely 
no omissions or redundancies on Mr. Anderson’s map, for the 


several cases of each. 
railroad system of Pennsylvania is exceedingly complicated, 
and we cannot pretend to have in mind every short line and its 
position ; but after a careful examination we have detected no 
errors ; projected lines on which some work is done are indi- 
cated, and indicated correctly, so far as we know, by dotted 
lines. The map is not defaced by lines which are as yet only 
talked of, and the whole gives a complete and correct idea of 
the railroad system of Pennsylvania as it is to-day. 

The map may be had of the publisher, J. L. Smith, No. 27 
South Sixth street, Philadelphia, and we hope that it will be 
ordered in quantities by the railroad companies of the State 
for the use of their officials and employes. 





| Chicago Car Works. 

Wells, French & Co., the well-known bridge builders 
of Chicago, have lately commenced the construction of 
freight cars at their new shops, in connection with their 
bridge works. They are now able to build four cars 

| daily, and intend to extend their works next so as to be 

able to turn out six daily. Mr. C. F. Scoville, for the 
last fifteen years in charge of the Illinois Central car 
shops, has the management of these new works. 





—William M. McPherson, of St. Louis, has resigned his 
| position as a director of the Missouri Pacific. 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Mention was made last week, in general terms, of the 
new round ‘house in process of construction at Aurora, 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany. Theexact dimensions of the building are as fol- 
lows: Outside diameter, 279 feet ; inside diameter, 161 
feet. The structure willcontain 40 stalls, of which 15 are 
already completed. 

The new foundry at Aurora, which has just been com- 
pleted, is of the following dimensions : The main build- 
ing is 184 feet long by 62 in width ; a wing, 974 by 62 
feet. The engine room and cupola room, in an attached 
building, cover an area of 47 by 33} feet, and the core | 
oven is situated in another adjoining building, which is | 
36 by 25 feet in dimensions. All the above-mentioned 
buildings are of brick, and the buildings are completely 
equipped with all the most approved cranes and appa- | 
ratus for conducting the foundry. 

A new freight house has also just been constructed by | 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Company at Aurora, | 
80 feet in length by 24 in width. The old one has been 
removed to make room for more standing tracks, on ac- 
count of the increasing business resulting from the open- 
ing of the Ottawa, Oswego & Fox River Valley Railroad 
and the Chicago & Iowa Railroad, and the extension of 
the main branch lines generally. 


Michigan Central. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company has now 
completed its freight houses at the foot of Lake street, 
and is fully able to handle conveniently all the freight 
that Chicago merchants may order. The company has 
now put under good, substantial slate roofs 50,000 square | 
feet of floor surface for freight purposes since the fire. 
The Central Depot. 

The Ilinois Central and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad companies will Jand passengers as usual at the 
foot of Lake street, within about a weck, the temporary 
passenger houses being nearly completed and ready tor 
use. 

Chicago & Iowa. 

The Chicago & Iowa road completed the extension of 
its line to Forreston, on Tuesday, the 28th instant. This 
gives the road a connection with the Illinois Central at 
that point. The opening of the extension has been 
somewhat hindered on account of the delay in receiving 
iron. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

The Rock Island Company is busy developing the 

Southwestern Branch. Through trains run regularly 


of travel to be found on the oldest and best managed 
lines. It is expected that this will rapidly develop into a 
first-class feeder of the main line, as soon as the people 
along its line find, as they will before spring, that Chi- 
cago is bound to retain its old business, and get a large 
increase within a year. 

This company has recently completed at its Englewood 
shops a new and very elegant sleeping-car, the 
Peoria,” which is to run regularly between Chicago and 
Peoria. Another car, altogether similar, the “ City of 
Ottawa,” will be turned out in a few days and put on the 
same line. 


Empiro Line. 

The Empire Freight Line has established its office since 
the great fire at No. 128 Pacific avenue, opposite the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern freight depot. It is 


| bought their goods in Chicago heretofore have very 
| largely abstained from purchasing anywhere else, pre- 


| is that nearly as many goods as usual 


“City of | 





now receiving and delivering freight the same as_ before 
the fire. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

The general ticket oflice ofthe Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis Railway has been established since the fire in 
the Tremont House, on the cornerof Congress stveet and 
Michigan avenue, where the agent, W. 3S. Tibbits, and 
his assistant, J. H. Cook, are regularly to be found. 


Chicago & Northwostern. 

The Northwestern Company has got its freight houses 
so far advanced in the North Division as to be able to 
manage its lreight business with its usual dispatch and 
convenience to the public. 

The track of the Madison Extension was laid across 
Bloom’s Bridge, seven miles west of Baraboo, on the 





23d ult. This is the fourth bridge west of the Baraboo 
depot. A large force is now grading between Reedsburg 
and Wonewoc, sixteen miles, the work being mostly done 
as far west as Reedsburg. The oflice of Fox & Howard, 
the contractors, has been removed from Baraboo to 
Reedsburg. 

A round house with a radius of 163 feet and an outer arc 
of 154 feet is nearly completed in Baraboo. It is a very 
fine and substantial building of white brick with stone | 
trimmings, and with a slate roof. With itis connected a | 
well 20 fect in diameter and 45 feet deep. 

Trains have been running as far as Oconto on the new 
Menominee Extension for a week or so, 

This weck the company declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 34 per cent. on the preferred stock. The dividend on 
common stock for the last half-year is passed. Although 
there have been no reports of carnings since the close of 
the last fiscal year, the market price of common stock in- 
dicates that the passing of the dividends was antici- 
pated. 


- 
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Chicazo & Alton. 

There is a change of time on this company’s “Louisiana 
Route” and in the trains between Chicago and Kansas 
City, which took place on the 27th inst. The 9 a.m, ex- 
press for St. Louis eéa@ main line, and the 9 a. m. fast 
express for Kansas City direct via Jacksonville, lll., and 
Louisiana, Mo., now leave at 9:15 a. m. 

This company is preparing to set out 30 miles of Osage 
orange plants next spring, between Macoupin Creek and 
Alton, to fence its line. The work is done under the 
superintendence of the roadmaster. 

The company has adopted on its passenger cars the | 


“dust shield” invented by W. M. K. Thornton, ‘of St. 
Louis, and described and illustrated in the RamRroap 
Gazette of October 1, 1870. It consists of a simple 
light wooden platform suspended within about four 
inches of the track, and nearly as large as the floor of the 
sar. It is said to be very effective in arresting dust, 
which is one of the nuisances that hitherto has refused to 
be abated. 
Hoavy Freight Roceirts. 

After a somewhat protracted and decided freight 
blockade on all the Eastern lines, the companies have 
so far completed their arrangements for handling the 


increased amount of freight as to be in fair working | 
| order again. 


It appears that the leading merchants of 
this city have filled up the supplies lost by the fire, 
and have also ordered nearly or quite the ordinary 
amount of new goods. The country dealers who have 


ferring to wait to see if Chicago could not furnish 
their supplies as usual; and, in response to this feel- 
ing, Chicago merchants have generally ordered large 
stocks of goods, which they are now rapidly getting 
into their extemporized buildings; and the probability 
will be sold 
here. As an instance of the rapidity of the rebuilding, 
it may be mentioned that the dry goods house of J. Y. 
Farwell & Co. commenced the erection of a solid brick 
structure on the corner of Market and Monroe streets 
immediately after the fire. The building is 50 feet wide 
by 170 deep. Mr. Farwell has already occupied the 
two lower stories for his wholesale business, while hun- 


dreds of men are at work high up in the frosty air on | 
the fourth story, and putting in the’ massive timbers | 


for the fifth story. 
Tho Dopot Ques:ion, 


The depot question is in statu quo, so far as the man- | 


damus is concerned, which prevents the city from selling 
to the Illinois Central Company a site for new buildings 
on the lake front. But it is quite evident that the vast 
majority of the people of the city are anxious to see the 
company succeed in the purchase. The fire has oc- 
vasioned a great many results that are only just beginning 
to appear. 
of the city is to be dene over a much wider area than 
heretofore. Already Wabash avenue is a business street 
from the burnt district to Twenty-second strect, and new 
buildings are being put up on that aristocratic thorough- 
fare solely for business purposes—buildings which would 
not have been tolerated at all before the fire. Michigan 
avenue, too, is ruined as far as Congress street, and 
thence to Park row is largely devoied to business pur- 
poses. Lake Park, which the Board of Pubhie Works 


a m Ss . roar H t + ole LH ’ j : cy “5 = 
on this route, with sleeping cars and all the conveniences | had, for years, 1S ee kly and3indefinite way, been “ im 
| proving,” as a park has totally lost its original appear- 


ance, and is covered throughout its entire length of over 
a mile with business blocks, constructed rudely of wood, 

The Board of Public Works has consequently stopped 
improving the park, but is doing a great thing in the way 
of enlarging it. All the debris of the burnt district, 
amounting to millions of cords, no doubt, is transported 


to the lake front and dumped into the basin, and the ba- | 


sin itself will cease to exist or be reduced almost to mi- 
croscop.c proportions before the end of next season, No 
doubt from 10 to 15 acres of ground will thus be con- 
structed; and the ideas of the people are decidedly that 
this ground should be abandoned tor park purposes and 
sold to liquidate the indebtedness of the municipality. It 
is probabie, if this should be done, that the property 
would more than meet the total indebtedness of the city, 
which is now about $12,000,000, since the State has as- 
sumed the payment of the canal bonds. 


erty, and it is not very likely that the opposition to the 
Illinois Central Railroad purchase will be much longer 
insisted upon. 

There has been a good deal of talk of the establishment 
of one immense union railroad depot somewhere in the 
South Division. The question has been discussed by the 
general officers of all the railroads centering in Chicago, 
but they seem now to have come to the conviction that it 
will never be accomplished. It is generally regarded as 
impracticable, all things considered. 
companies; they would require too much ground; and 
the ground, in the location proposed, is too high in price. 
The railroad men of this city are now generally of the 
belief that there will be three great passenger depots in 
this city within from one to three years, The Llinois 
Central, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Michigan 
Central companies will construct uitimately a magnificent 
depot on the site now in dispute between these companies 
and the city. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 


| the Michigan Southern Companies will rebuild their depot 
| on the old site; while the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi 


cago, the Northwestern and the Chicago & Alton com- 
panies will probably build a union depot in the West 
Division of the city. 

Such an arrangement, which so far as localities is con- 
cerned is just about what existed before the fire, the West 
Side depot being united, however, would make the Cen- 
tral Depot and the West Side depot nearly a mile apart, 
with the Van Buren Street Depot about half a mile from 
either. If there can be no true Union Depot for all the 
roads—as there could be if private interests were subor- 
dinated to “ the greatest good of the greatest number,” of 
railroads and of citizens—this is, perhaps, as good as any 
arrangement. It must not be forgotien that the compa 
nies have large tracts of land about their stations, which 
in most cases would be much depreciated in value should 
the depots be removed from that quarter, while an un- 
naturally high price would have to be paid for new sites. 
Tho Traffic in Hogs. 

The cold weather of the past weck has caused the 
hog trade of this city to open earlier than usual, and 
a considerably large number have already been sent 
on East. The freight rates established at present are 
as follows, per hundred pounds: 
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It is apparent, for instance, that the business | 


The logic of 
events is certain to make the lake front business prop- | 


There are too many | 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 

—The following are the directors and officers of the 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Railroad Company: F. H, 
| Gibbs, Titusville ; Hon. M B. Lowry, Erie’; 8. L. M. 
Barlow, Charles Day, New York ; J. G. Dale, Tionesta ; 
J.T. Blair, Pleasantville; B.D. Benson, Enterprise. A. 
II. Steele, President; Charles Day, Treasurer; J.T. Blair, 
Secretary; David Jones, Chief Engineer. 

—Mr. T. J. Glenn has been »ppointed General Super- 
intendent, and Mr. Warren G. Sanborn Assistant Super- 
intendent, of the new Maysville & Kentucky Railroad. 

—The sAmerican Railway Times reports that Hon. A, 
D. Briggs, of Springfield, acivil engineer, engaged late- 
ly in bridge-building especially, has been appointed 
by the Governor of the State one of the Railroad 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, in place of Edward Ap- 
pleton, whose term has expired. Mr Briggs has been 

| Mayor of Springfield for several years, 

—The Memphis & Charleston Railroad Company has 
created the new oflice of Vice-President and made Gen. 
John D. Rather the first incumbent. 

| —Col. ED. Frost, for some time General Superintend- 
| ent of the Mississippi Central Railroad, has been appoint- 
ed also General Superintendent of the New Orleans, Jack- 
son & Great Northern, which makes him manoger of a 
line from New Orleans to Jackson, ‘Thonn, a distance of 
441 miles. Both roads are under one conirol. 

—The recently organized Kalamazoo, Lowell & North- 
ern Michigan Railroad Conipany elected Thomas 8. Cobb, 
re Kalamazoo, President, and George Kidder, of Kala- 
| 





mazoo, Secretary and Treasurer, at a meeting in Hast- 
ings, Mich., November 22.) Books are opened for sub- 


scriptions and a preliminary survey is in progress. 


and B. Dunham, Superintendent, of the Montgomery & 
Eufaula Railroad. 

—The Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown Rail 
road Company, whose road is ieased by the Philadelphia 


| 
| —A. J. Lane, of Georgia, has been elected President, 
| 25th ult. elected Winfield Scott Wil 


& Reading, on the 

} son a director for one year, and Joseph Perot, J. N. Wil 

| liamson, William Musser and W. IL. Slinghut! for four 

| years. 

| —Col. William Coflin has been elected a dircetor of the 
Missouri Pacifie Railroad Company in place of W. M. 

McPherson, resigned. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Tho Government Account with Southern Railrozds. 
The report of the Sceretary of War will show that, of 

) the Southern railroads which under executive order were 
allowed at the close of the war to purchase rolling stock 
and other railroad supplies and material from the United 
States, twenty-seven have paid their debts in full, with 
interest, amounting to $2,465,576. Twenty-four are still 
in debt to the United States, the amount due being 
| $4,724,350. In June the Secretary of War accepted a prop- 
losition from the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad 

Company to pay in full of its debt of $1,000,000, one-* 
| half in ten years and one-half in twenty years from the 

| first of June, 1870, with interest at 4 per cent., payable 

semi-annually, Large claims presented by several rail- 

rouds for use and damage by the United States army 

during the war have been presented, considered and re- 
jected. 
Painesville & Youngstown. 

The track of this new Ohio railroad 
Painesville to Chardon, about 12 iniles. 

| California Railroads. 

Turton & Knox have contracted for the grading of the 
railroad between Healdsburg and Cloverdale, 174 miles 
long, and also from Petaluma to Bloomfield. To build 
these roads Sonoma County gives a subsidy of $5,000 
per mile, and both must be completed by the [9th of next 
March. 

| A survey is in progress fora railroad to commence at 
a point on the California Pacific, about tea miles north 
ot Vallejo, thence crossing Napa Creek, near Green Isl 
and, skirting the marsh and Pe aluma 
Creek south of Donahue; thence Kifacl to 
Saucelito, 
Rockford Cortr: 

This company, which has some grading done on 28 
miles of line Letwoen Rockford and Rochelle, is talking 
of a consolidaiion with the Madison & Portage, which 
latter, inturn, tilks of an arrang ment with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy by which it will get its bonds 
vuarantecd in return jor a connection withthe Northern 
Pacific; but connections with P railroads are not 
likely to tempt companies which have werked hard for 
a vood share of the present Vacitic busine ot it, and 
then found it hardly worth taking. 

Superior & Pacif:. 

On Monday, November 6, at the special clection held 
in Superior City, Wis, to determine whether the county 
of Douglas should take stock to the amount of 00,000 
in bonds in the railroad to connect the city and harbor 
of Superior with the initial point of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 28 miles west, it was Uunenimer voted that 
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the stock be subscribed at once. The vote s'ood 204 to 
none at all. Duluth is just the same distence from 
Thomson, the eastern end of the Northern Pacific track, 


as Suptrior City, but as the Northern Pacific has very 


large Janded interests in Duluth, m will probably take 
care that a road to Superior City is not overburde nod 
with its traffic. 
Penokscot Bey & River. 

Arrangements are made which render it py t 
this railroad, along the west side of Penol 
be constiucted, forming a Cont.nuation 


Lincoln Railroad, and with it making a cou 








Sugar Biver Railroad. 

This New Hampshire railroad, which is to complete 
the Concord & Claremont Railroad from its present 
Western terminus at Bradford westward across the State 
to the Connecticut River at Claremont, about 40 miles, 
wus completed to Newport village, about half way, on 
the 22d ult. 


West Wisconsin. 

The first train to Hudson on this road ran through 
November 17. Trains will run regularly directly, and 
when the St. Croix bridge is completed, which will be in 
January, trains will run through to St. Paul, and then 
the company will be ready tocommence the construction 
of an extension southward about 20 miles to a connection 
with the Madison Extension with the’ Chicago & North- 
western. 


Tho Hoosac Tunzel. 


The Boston Advertiser says that a proposition has been | 


made by New York capitalists to purchase the Hoosac 
Tunnel of the State of Massachusetts, with the purpuse 
ot suspending work on it and forcing traffic into the ex- 
isting channels. This would seem to be rather for the 
benefit of the Boston & Albany, the Vermont Central, 
the Portland & Oswego, and other lines, than of New 
York. 


Owensboro & Russellville. 

This road is completed to Livermore on Green River, 
twenty-one miles south of Owensboro, with a fine bridge 
of two 125 feet spans, and one draw of 250 fect in length, 
over Green River. Fifteen miles more is now ready for 
the track, which, when laid, will extend to Stroud’s City, 
the junction of the Elizabethtown & Paducah Railroad. 
The Logan County division was let to contract on the 
10th of October, and is now in process of construction, 
The road will cross the Memphis, Clarksville & Louis- 
ville Railroad at Russellville, Ky. The work is in charge 
of Mr. Edmund Turner, Chief Engineer and Superintend- 
ent, who is assisted by Mr. J. P. Claybrook, BE. C. Lewis, 
©. Stacker, H. F. Hager and J. W. Robinnette. 


Toxia: Railroad Land Grants. 
Not only have the authorities of the State of Texas 
refused to deliver to the Houston & Great Northern 


Company the grant of sixteen sections of land per mile | 


granted it by an act of the Legislature, and been sup- 
ported by the inferior court in which a suit for the lands 
was tried, but it is reported that it is questioned whether 
the Houston & Texas Central and the International will 
be able to secure their grants without further action by 
the Legislature. A suit is now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the State, and if the illegality of the land yrants 
is confirmed by that court, it is probable that there will 
be for the present no further extension of any of the land 


grant roads, many of which are of great importance to the | 


State, unless the present Legislature confirms the former 
action, which for some reason 1s now pronounced illegal. 
Internatiznal of Texas. 

The Houston 7imes, of the 16th ult., says that this road 
was then completed 46 miles east and four miles west of 
the point where it crosses the Houston & Texas Central, 
and is excellently constructed. 

Philadelphia & Zi'a. 
It is reported that orders have been given to complete 


» double track between Warren and Irvine forthwith. 
This is done in part to accommodate the Dunkirk, War- 


ren & Pittsburgh and Allegheny Valley railroads. When | 
it is done the carsof the Allegheny Valley road will stop | 


at Warren instead of Irvine. 


Union Pacific. 

Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., the financial agents of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, report the following 
land sales: 

Sules—October, 1871, 17,726.74 acres, for $63,038.40 ; 
average per acre, $3.55; land grant bonds canceled, 
$15,000. Total sales to October 31, 1871, 480,141.29 acres, 
for $2,080,881.83 ; average per acre, $4.28. Lands be- 
longing to the company remaining unsold, 11,599,858.71 
ucres, 

North Missouri. 

It is announced that hereafter the officers and employes 
of this company will be paid on the 15th day of every 
month and following days, by checks drawn by the 
Auditor on the Treasurer, at St. Louis, and made payable 
to bearer on the order of the person whose name appears 
in the body of the check as authorized to indorse them. 
The checks will be redeemed by the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis, and will pass through the Clearing- 
house in the regular way. Agents and conductors of the 
roud are, also instructed to redeem said checks when in 
funds. This rule is adopted as a convenience for the 
business of the road, and as the checks will constitute a 
safe remittance for the merchants on its lines, it is confi- 
dently expected that they will always take them at par. 

The Missouri Democrat says: “ As one good result of 
the action of the County Court in the North Missouri 
Riilroad business, we hear that the construction of four 
hundred cars and six new locomotives has already been 
put under contract. The building of these cars will be 
pushed, and in a few weeks we trust the North Missouri 
and Central Iowa Railroad lines will be amply stocked 
for all the business that offers.” 


Omaha & Southwestern. 

The track of the extension of this road from Crete, on 
the Big Blue, is completed to Beatrice, near the Kansas 
line. 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain. 
This company’s Arkansas Branch is now completed to 


Piedmont, 127 miles south of St. Louis and 50 miles 


north of the Arkansas border, and 18 miles south of the | 


recent terminus at Annapolis. Forty miles have been 


constructed this season (from Pilot Knob south), and | 


most of the way through a difficult country. For the re- 
mainder of the distance, it is reported, grades will be 
light and construction easy. 
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| Groat Western & Canada. 
It is reported that this company is about to add 1,000 
| cars to its rolling stock. 


| Chicago & Michigan Lake Shcre. 
The extension of this road to Pentwater, Mich., will 
| probably be completed by the close of the year. 

| Topoka, Fort Sc-tt & Memphis. 





This is the title of a Kansas company which hopes to | 


get money for the construction of a narrow-gauge rail- 
road from Topeka, Kansas, northeast to Fort Scott, and 
at some time to Memphis. Unfortunately there is no 
traffic in this direction to support a railroad. 

Stonington & Providence. 

This Rhode Island company is laying a second track 
on its road between Providence and Groton, 62 miles, 
Mount Tom & Easthampton. 

The first passenger train over the Mount Tom & East- 
hampton Railroad was run on Tuesday afternoon, No- 
vember 21, by the Connecticut River Railroad, to bring 


the students of Williston seminary to Springfield, on | 
their way home to spend the Thanksgiving vacation. | 


The road is about five miles long. 
Fromont & Sandusky. 


A company with this name filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary of State of Ohio, November 16. 


| It purposes to construct a railroad from Fremont, Ohio, | 


through the counties of Sandusky and Erie to the city of 
; Sandusky. The company has a capital of $500,000. The 
corporators are R. P. Buckland, E. F, Dickinson, Wm. 
E. Haynes, George Engler, C. O. Tillotson and C. 
Edgarton. 
Wellington, Grey & Bruce. 

The grading on the extension is completed to Paisley, 
and will soon be commenced on the fourth and last sec- 
tion. 

Missisquoi & Black River Valleys. 

The profile, plots and estimates for this line have been 
completed. It will be 54 miles in length, starting from 
the Richmond Junction station, on the Grand Trunk, and 
running southwest through Melbourne, Brompton, Gore, 
South Ely, Stukely, South Stukely and Bolton, to a point 
near the boundary line in Potton, where it meets the 
Southeastern Counties road from Montreal and the Mis- 
sisquoi River road via Richford from St. Albans, Vt. A 
road from this point is projected to Newport to connect 
with the Passumpsic line. The municipualities along the 
line have nearly all voted bonuses. It is believed they 
will ull do so, and it is understood that the Quebec Legis- 
lature will make the usual allowance, which would 
amount to about $100,000.—Hechange. 

Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago. 

A correspondent of the Cleveland //erald, writing from 
Grand Rapids, Ward County, Ohio, says: ‘‘The Balti- 
more & Ohio road has run two lines from the east part of 
| the State, but have joined at Tiflin, which isa point. From 
| there to Chicago the line diverges, one via Napoleon, the 
other via Defiance. The time for location of the line is 
now Close at hand, and a good many hard things are said 
about the respective lines by the opposition, ¢. ¢., Napo- 
leon and Defiance, An outsider, not knowing anything 
about the country of these lines, would think it was a 
wretched country between here and Chicago, so much so 
a road could not be built, and, if it was, would starve out 
for want of local business, as there are no towns on 
either route. To decide the controversy, the Vice Presi 
dent, Mr. Keyser, and the Chief Engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad have gone on a personal survey 





at Napoleon has given notice that to secure the road 
some money must be put up forthwith.” 
Connecticut Wostern. 
Between Hartford and Tariffville the line is a fine one, 
the grades being easy and the curves few. There are 
some sharp curves near the picturesque rocky gorge 
at the Tariffville notch. Beyond Tariffville the line is 
very good to near Canton Center. At the crossing of the 
Farmington River in Simsbury there is a good bridge, 
and nearly 3,000 feet of substantial piling across the flats. 
Between Hoskins’ station and Simsbury, on the Canal 
road, about two miles, the Connecticut Western and Ca- 
| nal tracks run parallel, 25 feet apart. At Simsbury sta- 
tion the Western crosses the Canal track. Beyond Tarifl- 
| ville about eight miles of the track are well ballasted. 
Gravel is plenty in this locality, and this work has fol- 
lowed rapidly after track-laying. The condition of the 
| entire line may be briefly stated as this: The track is laid 
and in good part ballasted from Millerton, the western 
terminus, to New Hartford. A steam shovel at Winsted 
loads gravel cars for ballasting each way from that point. 
From Hartford west, about 22 miles of track are laid and 
partly ballasted. From Canton to New Hartford about 
five miles of track are yet to be laid, and this, which will 
be put down by the early part of next week, will connect 
Hartford with the New York State line by rail. There 
are no plans yet for running regular trains, and will not 
| be till after the next meeting of the directors, a couple of 
weeks hence. 
smooth and easy, the track being laid generally on heavy 





| ties, with 30-foot rails, connected with the fish joint, and | 


the joints overlapping instead of being opposite each 
other.—Lartford Courant. 


Southora Pacific. 

This railroad, which now extends from Shreveport, 
La., westward through Marshall, Texas, 66 miles, is now 
the property of the Texas Pacific Company. The 
Shreveport Gazette says that it is now making a survey 
for a branch from Marshall, 42 miles west of Shreve- 
port, nearly due north to Jefferson, Texas, about 15 
| miles. 


| Burlington, Codar Rapids & Minnesota. 


which will extend from Cedar Rapids nearly due north 
| to West Union, Iowa, and thence northeast to a con- 
nection with Milwaukee & St. Paul at Postville. 


of both lines, and the chairman of the railroad committee | 


For a new road, it rides remarkably | 


This Company has commenced grading a branch line | 
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Chicago, Clinten & Dubuque. 

The construction company commenced laying track on 
this road from Dubuque southward on the 21st ult. 
Cairo & Vincennes. 

The Shawneetown (IIl.) Mercury reports that work has 
been resumed on this road, for some years abandoned, 
under a contract which calls for its completion by No- 
vember 1, 1872. 


Dubuque & Monrce. 

An effort is making to extend the Monroe Branch of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway westward to Dubuque, 
| about 65 miles through a difficult country. Parties offer 

to construct it if $250,000 is subscribed by the towns on 
the line and the right of way secured. 
Grand Truzk. 

Newspapers in London have been discussing the prob- 
ability and advisability of a lease of this road to the 
Northern Pacific, which would have to construct several 
hundred miles of unprofitable road in order to make @ 
connection with it. It is noticeable that Grand Trunk 
proprietors are quite ready to let or sell or listen to any 
proposition which suggests an income on Grand Trunk 
stock or bonds. 

| Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of the 22d ult. says: ‘‘For 
some time past this company has been engaged in the 
construction of a railroad between Sumter and Columbia. 
It lacks now only about 700 feet of completion, and this 
gap will be filled in a few days. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, the company expects to open the new line for the 
transaction of business. It was originally intended to 
build this road through to Augusta from Columbisz, and 
the route between the two cities was surveyed, but a pol- 
icy was adopted which rendered this unnecessary. Sev- 
eral months ago the controllers of the company bought 
up enough otf the stock of the Charlotte, Columbia & Au- 
gusta Railroad to give them control of that corporation, 
and the lines from here to Columbia and from Columbia 
| to Wilmington will be operated as one.” 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 
This company is laying a second track from Pittsburgh 
to Steubenville, 48 miles. 
Northern Pacific. 
The Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
| Company have passed the following resolution : 
Resolved, That land exploration tickets over the Northern 
Pacific Railroad be sold at full fare, and that persons who. take 
such tickets and within sixty days thereafter purchase lands of 
the company to the amount of forty acres or more, shall be 
credited the fare on their purchase and be entitled to free 
tickets for themselves and families when going to settle upon 
| the lands purchased. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Lands Nov. 17, 1871: 

Resolved, The chairman is hereby authorized to proceed in 
his discretion to organize a system of nurseries of forest and 
other trees on the line of the road, and to take the necessary 
steps in employment of persons, and otherwise to put the sys- 
tem in operation, 


These steps, of course, are intended to encourage im- 
Migration to the country on the line of the road, without 
which the road will be valueless. 

| Schuylervilio & Uppor Hudson. 

Mr. L. N. Cramer, the Engineer of this railroad, writes 
to us as follows under date of November 20: ‘*Com- 
mencing at Mechanicsville, on the Rensselaer & Saratoga 
Railroad, and following the Hudson River to Schuyler- 
ville, a distance of fifteen miles, thence crossing river and 
running near its east shore to Fort Edward, an additional 
distance of twelve miles, making twenty-seven in all. At 
Fort Edward it again intersects the Rensselaer & Sara- 
toga Railroad, having shortened the distance just ten 
miles. There are nine continuous miles of level grade, 
and with the maximum at thirty feet, the curvature is 
light. ‘The road trom Mechanicsville to Schuylerville has 
been under contract since July, and there is now about 
eight miles ready for the iron. The remainder is to be 
completed so as to have that portion of the road in run- 
ning order by the coming summer. The upper part is also 
to be pushed toward completion at an early date.” 


Toledo, Pooria & Warsaw. 

The freight business on this road is unusually large, 
and the company has ordered 500 new freight cars, 280 
of which the Illinois Central Company is constructing in 
Chicago, and the remainder are to be made at car 
works in Lebanon, Ohio. The company has recently 
turned out at its works in Peoria anew and very hand- 
some passenger coach. Eight of its passenger engines 
are now equipped with the Westinghouse brake, and the 
entire passenger stock is to be fitted with it. 

Trains were to commence running through between 
Peoria and Burlington, lowa, November 27. 

Spirit Lake & Sioux Valloy. 


Mr. KE. T. Hill, the Engineer, has completed a survey of 
this proposed new railroad in Northwestern Iowa, and 
found the route favorable. It is intended to construct it 
into Minnesota as far north as Jackson. 

Columbus & San Antonio. 

The Gonzales (Texas) Index of November 10 reports 
| that at that time a force of 300 men was working on this 
| new Texas railroad. 

| H:uston & Great Northera, 

This company expects to have its line completed to a 
point about eight miles north of the Trinity River and 90 
miles north of Houston by the 1st of January, after 
which it will suspend work until its land grant is secured 
to it. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana. 


Green & McKillip, contractors on the extension of this 
railroad, report that men will be kept at work all winter 
on the line north of Clam Lake, and that it will take until 
| about the Ist of July to prepare the section for the iron, 
| as it will average 20,000 cubic yards of excavation to the 
| mile along the whole section, 
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South St. Louis & Union Depot. 

Under this name, says the St. Louis Journal of Com- 
merce, a company hus recently been organized to build a 
road from apoint on the Pacific Railroad, just west of 
Grand avenue, tu Carondelet. The route is being sur- 
veyed, passing through the depression between Shaw’s 
Garden and Grand avenue, down the valley of Glade 
Creek to the Mississippi River, near the Vulcan Iron 
Works. This line will afford the Missouri Pacific and the 
Atlantic & Pacific a connection with the river and the 
proposed new bridge at Carondelet, and also enable the 
fron Mountain Railroad to reach the great Union Depot. 
The building of this road will obviate the necessity of the 
branch road projected from Kirkwood or Laclede. 

St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock. 

Under this name a company proposes to construct a 

railroad from Cuba, on the. Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, 


90 miles from St. Louis, nearly due south 30 miles to Sa- | 


lem, Dent County, on the line of the proposed Laclede & 
Fort Scott road, and thence southward to Little Rock, 
Ark., 150 miles. It is reported that the part south of Sa- 
lem will be constructed as a branch of the Laclede & 
Fort Scott road. 
but thinly-peopled route entirely to itselt. 

Southern Bailroad Combination. 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston Adver- 
tixer suys: ‘* The recent extensive purchases and leases of 
railroads in the Southern States, which were supposed to 
have been effected by parties connected with the Penn- 
sylvania Company, turn out to be the work of an in- 
dependent organization, controlled by Baltimore capital. 


Among parties concerned in the enterprise are W. I. | 


Walters, Alexander Brown & Sons, General O’Donnell, 
Messrs. Thomas C. Jenkins, Horace Abbott, Thomas 
Kensett, George Bartlett and B. F. Newcomer, of Balti- 
more; M. K. Jesup & Co., D. Willis James and Roose- 
velt & Son, of New York; Drexel & Co.,P. A. & F. 
Sewall and Whitney & Sons, of Pennsylvania; and D. 
Jones, of Liverpool. Over $7,000,000 has already been 
expended in actual cash, and up to the present time, by 
the purchase of stock and controlling majorities, a num- 
ber of the most important lines of railroad, comprising 
in all 1,425 miles, has been secured. Besides this, con- 
trol has been obtained under a lease of 363 miles ad- 
ditional. The new company now controls both the main 
lines south from Richmond, the North Carolina roads, 
the chief roads of South Carolina, two main roads in 
Georgia and the important lines ot East Tennessee. 
These combined Southern lines will have direct commu- 
nication north of Richmond with Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, both through the present 
lines and by others to be built in friendly alliance with 
the new organization.” 

California Railroads. 

The San Francisco Chronicle of November 9 says : 

“The Central Pacific Railroad Company are now op- 
erating fourteen hundred miles of railroad, and are rap- 
idly extending their lines in various directions. The San 
Joaquin Valley Branch, for which a subsidy was asked at 
the last session of the Legislature, is being extended 
southerly from Lathrop to Bear Creek, a point distant 
only 90 miles from Visalia, Tulare county. When com- 
pleted to Bear Creek, all the travel for points in the San 
Joaquin Valley as far as Visalia will, instead of going by 
rail to Gilroy and thence over the mountains 140 miles to 
Visalia, take the railroad to Bear Creek, whence the road 
is level over the plains. Freight and travel to the Kern 
county mines will, instead of going by the way of Los 
Angeles, also follow the San Joaquin Valley road. The 
company are actively advancing, and the cars will soon 
be running to Bear Creck. 

‘* Work on the Oregon Branch of the Central Pacific is 
being vigoronsly prosecuted, and in afew days the people 
of Red Bluff will be in direct railroad communication 
with San Francisco. 

“The same company are building a road starting at a 
point two miles from Bantas, on the Western Pacific— 
where they have secured 480 acres of land for a town 
site—to Antioch, or tidewater on the San Joaquin River. 
This is a section of the line that is to run from Oakland 
to Antioch along the bay shore. The Southern Pacific 
road, owned by the same company, from San Francisco 
to San Jose, is being improved. The old chair-joint rails 
are being replaced by the more substantial fish-joint rails, 
and heavy ties are being laid to prevent the unpleasant 
jar incident to railroad travel. 

“The Southern Pacific is being rapidly extended under 
the Central management southerly from Gilroy. A 
branch road has been run from Gilroy to Watsonville, in 
Santa Cruz county. Watsonville is located at the south- 
ern end of Santa Cruz county, and the people of the 
town of Santa Cruz, twenty miles north, are now anxious 
to be connected with San Francisco by rail cia Watson- 
ville.” 

Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 

Trains have been running regularly between Chicago 
and Danville on this new railroad for about two weeks, 
The first train entered Danville on the 16th ult. 
Narrow-Gauge Suburban Railroad. 

A company has been organized in St. Louis to build a 
narrow-gauge railroad from Grand avenue and Olive 
street to Keinlen avenue, to be operated with locomo- 
tives for suburban traffic. Erastus Wells is President ; 
W. M. McPherson, Vice-President; L. D. Dameron, 
Treasurer, and L. H. Conn, Secretary. 

Boston & Albany. 

The Springfield Republican says that this company pro- 
poses to builda new piece of road, leaving their track be- 
between Cottage Farm and Alston, and running through 
Brighton Center and Newton Lower Falls to a point on 
the present road near Grantville. It will be an air line, 
and will save a mile of travel. The charter given for a 
branch railroad from Alston to Brighton Center will 
probably be merged in the new undertaking. 

Wost Point & Birmingham. 

Engineers are making surveys for a proposed narrow- 
gauge railroad from West Point, Ga. to Birmingham, 
Ala. 


The proposed line would have a wide | 
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Wisconsin Central. 

The Eastern Division of this important Wisconsin rail- 
road, from Neenah and Menasha west to Stevens’ Point, 
64 miles, is now completed and in operation. 
connecting with the Chicago & Northwestern leaves 
Neenah and Menasha at 8 a. m. each day, and arrives at 
Stevens’ Point at 12:30 p. m.; returning it leaves Stevens’ 
Point at 2 p. m. and reaches Neenah and Menasha at 6:30 
p.m. This road has been entirely constructed during 
the past season, and work is now progressing on 40 or 50 
miles beyond Stevens’ Point. Phillips & Colby, the con- 


| tractors for the construction of the entire line, are oper- | 


/ating the road. They have displayed great energy in 
| pushing through the work, and have been able to work 


to great advantage, because of the universal confidence | 


reposed in them. Contractors of higher character and 
more thorcughly trustworthy never built a railroad. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain. 

This company not being able to obtain the land and right 
of way it wants for a large passenger station near the 
junction of Fourth and Filth streets (quite “ down town’’), 
in St. Louis, is now, it is said, contemplating the con- 
| struction of aline further west and a station in connec- 


tion with the Missouri Pacific, at some distance from the | 


center of business, and arrangements for crossing the 
Mississippi as far south as Carondelet. 

It is also reported that this company proposes to remove 
the main shops from Carondelet to De Soto, which is 43 
miles south of St. Louis. It needs more space, which is 
somewhat costly at Carondelet and very cheap at De 
Soto. 

A new station on the Arkansas Branch of this road, 
at the summit of the divide between Big Creek and Me- 
Kenzie Creek, in the midst of a pine forest, is called 
‘**Gad’s Hill.” 

The cmmntey has recently purchased the transfer 
ferry steamer North Missouri, with which to transfer 
freight across the Mississippi at St. Louis. It, however, 
cannot transfer loaded cars to advantage, as none of the 
roads east of the river have its (5-feet) gauge. 

Carondelet Bridge. 

The St. Louis Journal of Commerce has the following 
| concerning the proposed bridge across the Mississippi at 
Carondelet, six miles south of St. Louis: 

“'Tbe bridge is to consist of two spans, four hundred 
and thirty-seven feet in length, each, and to be fifty feet 
above high water mark, giving ample room for the pas 
sage of the largest boats. The length of the bridge, from 
shore to shore, including trustle-work, will be 2,174 feet. 
| The bridge will be of iron and adapted for railways, with 
|a crossing for wagons, ¢tc., below. The estimated cost 
of the bridge is $2,000,000. Charters have been obtained 
from the States of Missouri and Illinois, the stock is sub 
scribed, and work will soon be commenced. The com- 
pany contemplate having the bridge completed within 
| two years from the first of January—the charter requires 
| its completion within three years. Plans have been so- 
licited from the most eminent engineers of the country, 





course of preparation to be submitted in a few days, 
‘““When this bridge is completed, and a branch road 


impetus will be given to the development of the iron 


to the furnaces or to river boats, without the expense and 


| through the city, will be taken through South St. Louis, 
where ample grounds have been secured for extensive 


cattle yards, and the grounds for complaint at the ex- | 
pense and dey of transferring freight through the city | 


will be removed, Another important matter to be ac 
complished will be the superior facilities afforded to iron 
manufacturers at Carondelet, as both iron and coal will 
be brought directly to the several furnaces, on the same 
cars, from the mine to the stock-house of the furnace.” 


Chester & Ircnton. 

The Ironton (Mo.) Enterprise says : 

“ We have a report that a thoroughly reliable company 
has been organized and the funds secured for building a 
railroad from Ironton to St. Mary’s Landing on the Mis- 
sissippi River, opposite Chester, Illinois. The length ot 
a road to that place would be about 45 miles, and would 
be the shortest which could be found to connect our 
mineral region with the coal fields of Illinois. It is said 
that our iron companies are so confident of the comple- 
tion of this road that they do not make any calculations 
| on burning charcoal after this winter, but hope to be 

able to secure fuel from the coal deposits of our neigh- 
boring State.” 

Such a road would not only connect directly the great 
iron district of Missouri with the exceptionaily fine 
Chester coal, but would also give it a short route to the 
Mississippi, where it could be shipped to any manufac- 
turing point on the Mississippi or the Ohio at very low 

| rates. 
| Montgomery & Eufaula, 

This railroad is now completed from Montgomery, 
Ala., southeast to Eufaula, over the Chattahoochee River, 
a distance of 80 miles, Forty miles of it, from Union 
Springs to Eufaula, has been constructed this season. At 
Eufaula it connects with the Southwestern 
Georgia, for Macon, Augusta, Savannah and the North, 

;and where the western terminus of the Brunswick & 
| Albany road will be. 


Louisiana & Missouri River. 

Mexico, Mo., will give this company $10,000 if it will 
construct its shops there. 
Memphis & Little Rock. 

The Pine Blaff (Ark.) Republican says that a contract 
has been executed in the sum of $2,000,000, providing for 
the immediate construction of the Pine Bluff Branch of 

| the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad. 


ittle Rock & Fort Smith. 





| The Fort Smith (Ark.) Patriot says that the difficulties | 


| which have delayed the extension of this road are likely 
| to be adjusted and work to be resumed directly, 


A train | 


and two have already been received and others are in | 


built, from Carondelet to a junction with the Missouri | 
Pacific, at Laclede, or some point in the vicinity, a new | 


mines of the Southwest, as shipments can be made direct | 


delay of transfer; the cattle cars, instead of passing | 


Railroad of | 
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Ohio & Mississippi. 

The general offices of this company, heretofore partly 
in Cincinnati, have been concentrated at St. Louis. The 
Treasurer and supply department were removed Noy, 19. 

It is understood that arrangements have been made by 
which the trains of this road will run over the Louisville 
Bridge into Louisville. 

Northern Contral of Michigan. 

The grading of this railroad (which is to be a branch 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern) is substantially 
completed from Jonesville north to Homer, and is well 
advanced from the north. The bridges are going up, and 
a considerable quantity of iron is on band. <A lack of 
ties delays track-laying somewhat, many which had been 
got out having been destroyed by the recent fires. 

Oshk-sh & Mississippi. 

The track of this railroad was completed on the 21st 
ult. from Ripon, Wis., northwest to Oshkosh, 20 miles, 
It was expe: ted that the bridge over the Fox in Oshkosh 
would be completed by the end of the month, thus ad- 
mitting the trains of the road to the north side of the 
river, where its depots are. At Ripon the road connects 
with the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and the road 
will give Oshkosh a better connection than heretofore 
with Milwaukee, its only railroad heretofore being the 
Wisconsin Division of the Chicago & Northwestern, 

Old Colony & Nowport. 

This railroad is 724 miles long (Boston to Newport, 
| R. 1.), and has branches amounting to 70 miles more. 
| The following is the income and expense account for 
| the twelve months ending September 80, 1871 : 

INCOME, 


From passengers rer 
a leer 

eXpresses 

rents .... 

mails cnc ioe 

*  miscellancous income. ... 

extra baggage 





16.961 
h.4as O2 
2,016 


Passenger department............ 
Merchandise department. ... 
Locomotive departinent. . 








Yi 27x 


Maintenance of way...... 274004 72 

General expense .............. V5 33 12 

Miscellaneous expense 49,345 62— SU0d.841 40 
Earnings after deducting expenses... . $075,686 G1 

United States, State, city and towa taxes $76,400 7 

Interest on bonds and debt... 1.282 YO— §267,224 09 


Sir Ale H2 


Net earnings . 
be 594 per 


The operating expenses are thus seen to 
cent, 

Connecticut Central. 

East Windsor has voted against a proposition to sub 
scribe $50,000 to the stock of this railroad, which it is 
intended to construct from Portland, Connecticut, oppo 
site Middletown, northward near the cast bank of the 
Connecticut river to Springfield, Mass. A two-third ma- 
| jority is required to carry such a proposition in Con- 
necticut, 


Now London Northern. 

It is reported that negotiations for the lease of this 
railroad by the Vermont Central have been completed. 
The lease will run ten years, at an annual rental of 
$240,000, and includes the three stesmers owned by the 
New London road, and running between New London 
and New York. The New London Northern extends 
from New London, Conn., northward to Grant’s Corners, 
near the northern border of Massachusetts, where it forms 
a junction with the Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad, 
which is operated by the Vermont Central. 


Connecticut River. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Mepublican of the 21st ultimo 
says: 

“At the meeting of superintendents 
lows Falls, last weck, the usual winter arrangements 
were made for the Connecticut River Railroad. After 
the 27th of November the & o’clock train north will reach 
South Vernon at 10:05, instead of 9:55, as at present, and 
the evening train south, which now leaves Northampton 
at 6:45, will start at 7:16. The desired change by which 
the 8 o’clock train north should make close councetion 
with the Boston train, thus allowing a through trip to 
Montreal in a single day, was not effected, and the con 
nections will continue according to the usual winter ar 
rangement,” 


held at Bel 


Lake Ontario Shore. 
Of the 50 miles of the grading of this road Jet last sum- 
} mer, 30 is ready for the ties, the heaviest part of the 
masonry is completed, and work is well advanced on the 
rest. 


Wilmington & Wostern. 

In connection with this railroad surveys are making 
for nurrow-gauge lines extending westward near the 
southern border of Pennsylvania as far west as the Han 
over Junction, about 80 miles trom Wilmington, Oxford 
and Laudenburg are points on the line, and it is pro 
posed to construct a branch line from Oxford northward 

| to Lancaster, about 25 miles. 


Arkansas Con:ral. 

This company on October 23d, awarded to Andrew 
Frame & Co., ihe contract for the completion of the 
Pine Bluff Branch from the main line to Pine Bluff, the 
work to begin November Ist, and be finished by febru 
ary Ist. 1872. The contract for building the road from 
White River to Little Rock was let to L. C. Gregg & Co, 
and Sharpe, Shaw & Co., all to be completed by March 
Ist, 1872. The contract for building a bridge over White 
River was let to 8. B. Beaumont & Co,, at $60,000, and 
is to be completed by February Ist. 


" 
& Utica. 


Lozington 

Schuyler County, Mo., 
proposed road it Lancaster and Queen © 
tions on it. The route proposed from | 
the Missouri northwest in the direction « 
| Towa, and Schuyler County is next to | 


will subscribe 
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Torre Haute & Ciscionati. “i 
Bartholomew county, Ind., has voted to subscribe | 
$100,000 to this road. 


Plymouth, Kankakee & Pacific. 

This company’s bridge over the Illinois, at Hennepin, 
Mr. Nicholl, the engineer, informs us, will be, with the 
approaches, 1,300 feet long. The bridge proper will be a 
Hlowe truss, consisting of four spans of 150 feet each, and 
a draw of 300 feet, and will be 84 feet above low water. 
It will cost about $90,000, and the approaches, which will 
be of trestle work on piles, will cost about $10,000 more, 
Marysville & Lozingten. 

This railroad is now in operation from Marysville, Ky., 
southwest to Carlisle, very soon will be completed to | 
Millersburg, and in a very short time to Paris, Ky., thus 
opening a new route from the Ohio River to the famous 
blue grass region of Central Kentucky. 

Wheoling & Toledo. 

The second branch of the Wheeling Council adopted a 
resolution directing the Railroad Committee to petition 
the legislature to authorize the Council to subscribe 
$300,000 to the projected railroad from that city to the 

It was supposed until recently that the 





Northwest. 
Legislature passed a bill last winter authorizing a sub- 
scription of $200,000 ; but an examination of the acts 
when published showed no such act among them. The 
representatives from Ohio county supposed the bill was | 
passed, and it has not been ascertained whether they were 
mistaken or whether it was omitted from the public 
volume by accident. 


Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley. 

This road, recently completed from Cleveland south- 
ward to Medina, it is intended to have completed to Den- | 
nison, on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, 
by October, 1872. 

E:ntucky & Groat Eastern. 

Under date of November 18, a correspondent in Mays- 
ville, Ky., writes: “Recently Mason county, Ky., voted | 
by 800 majority to subscribe $400,000 stock in the Ken- 
tucky & Great Eastern Railroad ; Lewis county votes 
December 2 on a proposition to subscribe $100,000 to the 

It is expected that Greenup and Boyd | 





sume enterprise. 
counties will order an election for a like purpose in a 
few wecks. The recent unnavigable condition of the Ohio 
river has clearly shown the absolute necessity of this 
railroad. Making large allowance tor the extravagant 
statements of the officers of this road, there yet remain 
very strong and solid reasons why this road should be 
completed within two years.” 

This is very true. There is now no railroad north of 
the proposed line of the Kentucky & Great Kastern with- 
in forty miles for most ef the distance, and on the south 
none for feo hundred miles. The Lexington & Big Sandy, 
however, will probably be built as soon as the Great 
Eastern, but that will not be too near to greatly limit 
traffic from that direction, and if the line has no other 
connections east of Kentucky, it would be a valuable 
feeder of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

At the annual meeting of this company in Baltimore, 
on the 20th inst., the report of earnings of the year 
showed that the revenues ot the road and its branches for 
the fiscal year was $12,557,529, an inciease over the pre- | 
vious year of $1,177,158. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The track of this railroad is now all laid between the 
western terminus at the new city of Huntington, W. Va., | 
on the Ohio, eastward to Charleston, the capital of the | 
State, about 50 miles, and it is intended to have trains com- 
mence running December 4. 


Dunkirk & Eirzua. 

A company is. organized and is trying to obtain local 
subscriptions to secure the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railroad from Dunkirk, N. Y., southeast about 35 
miles to Randolph, Cattaraugus County, on the Atlantic 
& Great Western Railroad 174 miles east of Salamanca, 
and thence southward down the Allegheny River about 
as much further to Kinzua, on the Philadelphia & Erie 
Railroad 20 miles southeast of Warren, intended to give 
an outlet to Dunkirk to the Kinzua coal mines. 


Dunkirk & Warron. 

This company, which has its road completed and in 
operation from Dunkirk south to Warren, 54 miles, ac- 
cording to the Corry Republican, is about to extend its 
line to Titusville, Pa., by constructing a line along that 
of the Philadelphia & Erie trom Warren west to Garland, 
154 miles, aud thence southwestward down the Mullingar 
viulley direct to Titusville, about 20 miles. Col. J. Con- 
dit Smith is conducting the surveys for this extension. | 
Ponnsylvan'a Potreloum Railroad. 

The Titusville Courier announces the letting of the 
contract for the construction of this railroad from = Tidi- 
oute westward to Cambridge, Penn., about 40 miles, to 
Belden & Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. The route is from 
Tidioute, én the Oil Creek & Allegheny River Railroad, 
38 miles northeast of Oil City, a litle south of west: by 
way of Enterprise to Titusville, and thence northwest to 
Cambridge, which is a station on the Atlantic & Great 
Western road 14 miles north of Meadville. A branch 
from Enterprise southward through Pleasantville and 
Shamburg to Pithole, 10 miles, is also let. It reporis 
that an extension from Cambridge north to Erie, about 
30 miles, will be let soon. The Courier says : 

“The stock of this road has all been taken by English 
capitalists The bankers in London will be Messrs. Biss- 
choffchein & Goldschmidt ; Duncan & Sherman, of New 
York, will do the general banking business on this side 
of the water.” 

Eris & Go:csee Valley. 

This railroad is now completed from Mount Morris, in 
Livingston County, N. Y., southeast 24 miles to Dans- 
ville. The Erie Railway Company has leased it, and | 
agreed to continue it southward from Dansville, about 18 | 
miles to Burns, which is on the Erie’s Buflalo line 10 | 
miles northwest of Hornellsville. | 


, 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Railroads and Telegraphs in M:zico. 

From the recent official reports to the Mexican Con- 
gress, the following statistics of the railroads and tele- 
graphs of that country are taken : 


RAILROADS, Length. 
Kilometers. Meters. 
From Mexico to Puebla ........ ia > 6 278 
** Vera Cruz to Paso del Mosho... on , 
* Verb Cree 00 TOS BIGS.. .. .cccccccesescs a5 
© §=6'Vera Cruz to Medillin............ 12 
S) BROOD BO TRCUDAGR. occ ccsccccrsectvaces 8 ik 
* Mexico to Tlalpan... 24 250 
** Mexico to Guadalupe. 6 700 
| vAT 228 
Or 216 miles. 
LINES OF TELEGRAPH. 
Length, 
Kilometers, Meters, 
From Mexico to Cuervanaca.... 83 800 
* Mexicoto Toluco........ lag Coaueeweeen 67 An 
ee ee ere 184 360 
‘* Zacatecas to Durango. . sen ; 54 470 
** Vehuacan to Oaxaca,. P ocecnenan ae 350 
“Vera Cruz to Tampico ........ aathnae ad 288 500 
* Mexico to Vera Cruz, Tehuacan, Tiavcula, 
and Tulancingo.,.... owns .- 1,047 500 
* Leon to Guadalajara and Manzanillo..... 646 260 
2,643 280 


Or 1,642 miles. 

This country, with 216 miles of railroad, has a popula- 
tion of nine millions, or nearly one-fourth as much as the 
United States, which has nearly 60,000 miles of railroad. 
Lako Erlo & Louisville. 

The certificate of the Lake Erie & Louisville Railroad 
Company has been filed with the Secretary of State at 
Indianapolis. The road was sold under a decree of the 
United States Circuit Court, on the 27th of last July, and 
purchased by G. I. M. Davis, on a mortgage bond, as 
trustee. Now George KE. M. Davis and other parties have 
associated themselves together to form a corporation, to 
be known as the Lake Erie & Louisville Railroad Com 
pany; the number of directors shall be nine, and the pe- 
riod of services of such directors shall be one year. The 
amount of capital stock shall be $3,600,000; such capital 
stock shall be divided into 70,000 shares of $50 cach. 

Groat Wostorn of Canada. 

In the speech of Mr. Thomas Dakin, the President of 
this company, and jate Lord Mayor of London, at the 
recent semi-annual meeting in London, he spoke as fol- 
lows of the “ Canada Air Line” which this company is 
building from Glencoe to Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo : 

“The construction of the Glencoe line was progressing 
most satisfactorily; it was 100 milesin length from Glen- 
coe to Canfield, where it was originally intended to join 
the Grand ‘Trunk line. The cost of it would be 94 per 
cent. under the estimate of Mr. Reid, the company’s en- 
gineer. It would be completed in the early part of next 
year, and they hoped it would be ready for traffic by the 
time the International Bridge at Buffalo was opened for 
traflic. ‘The portion of the line from Canfie'd to Fort 
Erie was about 42 miles, and they had been in negotia- 





tion with the Grand Trunk Railway Company to make | 
| a line within their fences, but on full consideration of the 
| matter, they thought it would not be wise to trust the 
| large traffic they were likely to have over a single line, 


and for the use of it to pay half the cost; and then they 
would have to make a second line, which would not be 
so satisfactory as having their own line. The negotia- 
went off. They were to have hada part of the 
Buffalo Bridge, and if it had been as first proposed they 
might have had it, but that negotiation had also passed 
over. Tle thought their interests would be best served 
by having an independent line of their own from Can- 
field to Fort Erie,on which they would lay steel rails 
under the management of their own officers. The board 
had come to the resolution to make that line themselves, 
as they found the terms required by the Grand Trunk for 
the use of theirline and land would come nearly to the 
same sum as the continuation of their own line from Can- 
field to Fort Erie.” 


te 
“ 


Jofforsen City, Lebanon & Southwost. 
Mr. J. Edward Belch, the President and Managing 


Director of this company, is to canvass Miller, Camden | 


and Laclede counties, Mo., to solicit aid for this railroad, 
and the ceunties of Moniteau and Morgan, in favor of a 
branch of the sume road to Versailles. He is also to 
attempt to revive a project for the construction of a 
railroad from Jefferson City to St. Louis, along the 
Missouri, crossing to the north side at Howell’s Ferry. 
Colorado Railroads. 

Inthe Greeley 7rivune of late date the following state- 
ment is made : 

* Railroad atlairs are exceedingly active in Southern 
Colorado. First, we have it positively announced that the 
Kansas Pacific is to run a line from Kit Carson to Fort 
Lyon, on the Arkansas, which would almost certainly 
secure for this road the trade of the Arkansas Valley and 
of New Mexico. But now we hear that the Denver & 
Rio Grande, recently completed to Colorado City, is te be 
extended to the Arkansas River, probably at Pueblo, 
which gives this road an inside line in regard to Southern 
Colorado trade. When it is considered that the tillable 
land of that part of our Territory is much less than that 
in our region, we would seem to be somewhat behind, 
unless the Pine Bluff, Greeley & Golden City road shall 
be entered upen with vigor. 

“Mr. Titcomb, who has been on the survey of the 
Pine Bluff, Greeley & Golden City road, has returned. 
He reports that a good line was found, with no grade 
higher than sixty feet to the mile, and that the estimates 
are to be sent in at once.” 


Chicago & Illincis Southern. 

The route of this railroad, projected some years ago, is 
from Decatur, [ll., southeastward through Mattoon to 
Olney, and thence more directly southward to Mount 
Vernon, near the southeast corner of Indiana. The Indi- 
ana part of the road is nearly, if not quite, completed. 
The Decatur, Sullivan & Mattoon road, now nearly com- 
pleted, will supply the northwestern section, and now it 
is said that as soon as the latter is done work between 
Mattoon and Olney will be commenced. 


[Dec. 2, 1871 


Grand Trunk. 

The following statements were made in the speech of 
Mr. Richard Potter, the chairman of this company, at 
the Jast semi-annual meeting in London : 

“With regard to the negotiations which have taken 
place during the half-year with the Great Western of 
Canada, my impression is that if the directors of that 
company had not been from the first desirous of having 
a line of their own, those negotiations would have re- 
sulted in an arrangement between the two companies. 
But [ think from the first that they have never entireiy 
and frankly accepted the idea of a joint line with us. 
We offered to let them into all the rights of the bridge— 
joint ownership—upon undertaking half the liabilities of 
the bridge c pital, without any premium or payment of 
any kind. That is to say, they were to be jointly liable 
with us for the bridge capital; they were to become joint 
owners of the bridge; the bridge would be worked by a 
joint committee composed of the officers of the two 
comp ‘nies, and the two companies would jointly receive 
any foreign tolls for passing over the bridge. At the 
same time we off-red to make them joint proprietors of 
the whole of our line from Fort Erie to Canfield, includ- 
ing full provisions for sidings for their traffic; including 

| also the laying of ten miles of steel rails; and including 
and undertaking from us that the whole line should be 
delivered up to them on this condition—in the first place, 
with ten miles out of forty laid with the best steel rails, 
but with respect to the other thirty miles, in a condition 
equal to the best parts of the Great Western itself, laid 
with iron. And we asked for that joint ownership 
£100,000, or less than one-half of the cost of the line to 
us. But we added that if that £100,000 were considered 
too large a sum, we were willing to leave it to arbitration 
to settle what was the fair value of the line. Bu, as I 
said before, my impression is that there was from the first 
lurking in the minds of an influential section of the Great 
Western, either in London or in Canada, a strong desire 
to have an independent line of their own.” 
x % % x % * 

‘*T may say that we have been very successful in mak- 
ing a favorable arrangement with Mr. Joy, the president 
of the Michigan Central at Detroit. He has admitted us 
into his station at a very reasonable sum, and so anxious 
is he to work harmoniously with the Grand Trunk, not- 
withstanding his close connection with the Great West- 
ern of Canada, that I am quite satisfied, from what I 
remember of Detroit itself, that in the facilities he has 
given us, he has admitted usin on liberal and advantage- 
ous terms.” 


Wheeling & Lako Erie. 
Of this company the Wooster (O.) Iepublicun says : 
“The company was organized September 20, 1871, at 
3owerstown, Harrison County. It proposes to start its 
| line at the head of Wheeling Island, running thence 
through the counties of Belmont, Jefferson, Harrison, 

Carro}l, Tuscarawas, Stark, Wayne, Medina, Ashland, 
| Huron, Ottawa, Sandusky, to Toledo, in Lucas. It 
| passes through the following towns: Martin’s Ferry, 

Hopedale, Fairview, Bowerstown, Leesburgh, New Cum- 
berland, Zoar, Bolivar, Navarre, West Lebanon, Apple 
Creek, Wooster, Congress, West Salem, New London, 
Norwalk, Milan, Sandusky, and thence to Toledo. 

“The intrinsic value of this road is easily demonstrated 
by enumerating some of its Connections. At Wheeling, 
it connects with the Baltimore & Ohio and Hempfield 
roads ; at Martin’s Ferry, with the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh road; at Fairview, with the Pan Handle; at Zoar, 
with the Tuscarawas Branch of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh ; at Apple Creek, with the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon 
& Delaware; at Wooster, with the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago; at West Saiem, with the Atlantic & 
Great Western ; at New London, with the Cleveland, 
Columbus & Cincinnati; at Norwalk, with the South 
Division of the Lake Shore, and at Sandusky, with the 
North Division of the Lake Shore road.” 

Concerning the same road the Toledo Commercial says : 

“The managers are pushing the enterprise with vigor. 
They report that substantial encouragement has been re- 
ceived along a greater part of the line. Already the 
right of way has been secured, with the exception of ten 
or twelve farms, to within six miles of Wooster. Eastern 
capitalists of substance, energy and integrity, propose 
to furnish $16.000 per mile, provided the citizens along 
the route furnish $10,000 per mile. The following sub- 
| scriptions have been pledged for the road: Sandusky, 

$200,000; Milan, $50,000; Norwalk, $100,000; New 
London, $25,000; West Salem and Congress, $40,000 : 
West Lebanon and Apple Creek, $45,000, on conditions: 
Navarre, $50,000; = Bolivar, $15,000; Zoar, $12,000; 
Connoton Valley, $50,000 ; Fairview, $10,000 ; between 
Fairview and the Ohio River, a distance of 25 miles, $80,- 
000; Martin’s Ferry, $20,000 ; Wheeling, $300,000; mak- 
ing a grand total of upward of $1,000,000. 

“The distance from the head of Wheeling Island to 
Wooster is 85 miles; to Sandusky, about 150; and to 
Toledo, about 200 miles. The proposed route is repre- 
sented to be eminently practicable, the heaviest grade 
being fifty-two feet per mile on the dividing ridge be- 
tween the waters of the Connoton and the Ohio River. 
It passes through fifty miles of the richest coal fields in 
the State of Ohio, the veins of which range from four to 
| eight feetin thickness It strikes the Ohio River almost 
| one hundred feet below inexhaustible supplies of coal.” 


Nerthern Wisconsin. 

Concerning this company’s road, which is to extend 
from Hudson, Wis. (a few miles east of St. Paul), north- 
ward to Superior City, opposite Duluth, a correspondent 
of the Madison State Journal says : 

“ This same road has now passed into the hands of the 
business men of one of the most enterprising cities of the 
West, and we see active meusures inaugurated, even at 
this late time of the year. Bonds are called for and 
promptly voted by towns interested ; the iron has been 
ordered, the grading rapidly being completed, and ties 
put down on the first section ot twenty miles, and the 
cars will be running to New Richmond before snow flies. 

, Before a year the track will be laid and locomotives 
| whistling into Superior City, without a doubt.” 





